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HEN JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 

was twenty-one years old his father 
died, and the boy artist was forced to return 
from Chefbourg to support the family, 
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His life for the next nine years was one of 
inexpressible poverty. Even during his stay 
in Paris, Millet was forced to sell portraits 
for as little as ten francs—‘‘to procure bread 
that he might live.” 


Yet he persevered against almost over- 
whelming odds and in 1859 finished “THE 
ANGELUS,” considered by many to be his 
best painting, and surely the one that has 
the greatest human appeal. 


But the point we wish to make is this: 
With all his great natural ability, Millet 
would never have succeeded in such large 
measure without hard work and persever- 
ance—assets that are just as necessary in 
business as in any other line of endeavor. 
P pg Pace ig “Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings 

Fe Mee ~~ Success” has been the slogan of Advertising 

a" Headquarters for nearly half a century. 


N. W., AYER & SON 
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Just Cold Facts 


The first draft is over. . 


How long the war will 
last or how many subse- 
quent drafts may be need- 
ed, it is not given us to 
know. 


Of this, however, we are 
certain—that the producers 
of war necessities and the 
producers of life necessi- 
ties must not be taken 
from their tasks. 


The farmers belong to 
the latter class. It is their 
work to feed the world— 
or much of it. 


And the more important 
their work becomes the 
higher their pay will be. It 
is so in all business. 

* * * 


Much money is required 
to finance modern wars. 
Therefore our government 
—our national “Board of 
Directors”—ask that we 
keep business as usual. 


To keep business as 
usual the manufacturer 
must seek the farm market 
where steadily increasing 
profits are making farmers 
good sales prospects. 


* * * 


The Standard Farm Pa- 
pers offer you the most 
efficient and economical 
method of. reaching this 
market. Through this unit 


you place your sales argu- 
ments in over one million 
prosperous farm homes. 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
_ Established 1886 | 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1846 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 


Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 

Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 

Established 18438 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 

Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Establisheé 1881 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building 
Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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What Shall the Advertising Policy 
Be in War Time? 


Why Robbins & Myers Have Steadily Advertised, Though Oversold the 
_ Past Two Years 


By C. H. Clark 


Of Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, O. 


URING the past two years 

the demand for Robbins & 
Myers motors has been such that 
the company has been compelled 
to refuse enormous quantities of 
business from new _ prospects. 
This condition has not caused the 
company to curtail the annual in- 
vestment for advertising. On the 
contrary the appropriation has 
been increased during this period 
in line with the growth of the 
business just as it has during 
periods of normal demand. 

Printers’ Ink has asked for a 
statement on the policy which has 
led us to adopt this course. In a 
broad way this statement. can be 
made by saying that we do not 
look upon our advertising policy 
as something to be settled each 
year as a part of that year’s opera- 
tions only. Instead, we look upon 
the advertising we do each year 
as a stone in the foundation of 
the permanent business structure 
we are building. In addition to 
the service this advertising per- 
forms to-day, it will be lending 
support to the advertising which 
will be done in future years. 

We consider the advertising ex- 
penditure as one of the permanent 
investments, such as the expendi- 
ture for factory buildings and 
other permanent assets of a more 
tangible nature than the good 
will advertising helps to build. 
The buildings we erect this year 
are not planned to provide for 
this year’s production only, but to 


provide for the production of 
future years as well. Neither are 
they designed to meet conditions 
which suddenly arise this year. 
They are built according to plans 
which were formulated long be- 
fore the actual need of them 
arose, and they are arranged not 


’ only to fit in with existing plant 


construction but also to har- 
monize with the plant we expect 
to have in the future. 

The same method is followed 
in our advertising: we are build- 
ing according to our vision of the 
future business of the company. 
The plan is too broad to permit 
of serious interruptions in its per- 
fection because of abnormal con- 
ditions which might arise during 
any one or two years. 

Continuous advertising is good- 
will insurance. In order that this 
insurance may not be allowed to 
lapse during some future period 
when business conditions are be- 
low normal and earnings may be 
too scant to provide a sufficient 
advertising fund, we are building 
up a reserve advertising fund. If 
this is worth while, and the writer 
believes in it as thoroughly as he 
believes in advertising, then it 
would certainly be folly to allow 
our good-will insurance to lapse 
at a time when we are making 
money enough to pay the pre- 
miums without missing it. 

If the advertising we do were 
not a good-will investment; if the 
purpose of it were to get in- 
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quiries which we could turn into 
immediate business and nothing 
else, then I can see where it 
might be advisable to reduce this 
advertising during times like the 
present, when the demand for our 
product is far greater than our 
ability to produce. As a matter 
of fact, though, if this were the 
purpose of such advertising, we 
would have discon- 
tinued it long ago, 
for it could not pos- 
sibly show a profit 
if measured by this 
standard. This is 
obvious when you 
consider that out of 
the millions of cir- 
culation we buy, but 
a few thousand rep- 
resent people who 
are possible pros- 
pects for the sale of 
a motor, either di- 
rect from us or 
through a_ dealer. 
That this is true is 


A Built-in 
Serviee 
Guarantee 


dealer says 


due to the fact that YPFAKING to 
S 


a very large percent- 
age of our motors 
are not used by the 
general public as 
motors, but as an “the w. 
important part 
the electric-driven 
household devices, 
office appliances, 
store equipment and 
factory machines 
used by the general 
public. 

We cannot sell 
motors for the ma. 
jority of these de- 
vices except to the 
manutacturers of 
the machines, as 
they are a built-in 
part of the machines 
in most instances. 
Consequently there 
would be _ noth- 
ing gained by soliciting inquiries 
from the general public in our 
advertising. The purpose of 
the advertising is rather to fa- 
miliarize users of such machines 
with the fact that the motor is a 
very vital part of the machine, 
the part which determines its re- 


& Mye 


cal devices, dealers 
satisfaction for yo 


COPY 
SELL, BUT 


THAT 


the new 
“Anyone who has ever used! 

a Robbins & Myers Motor knows that 
one of these motors on any clectrical device 
is a sure sign of quality. 
line of electric washang machines we carry 
The Robbins & Myers 
Motor is a built-in guarantee of reliable 
our strongest sales help.” 


is such a big seller. 


cessful dealer instinctively recognizes the 
f value-standard of any electrically-driven device 
Oo equipped with a Rabbins & Myers Motor 
He knows that the article will appeal to py 
buyers because of the quality. and that customers will 
remain satished because of the ser 


For like reasons manufacturers of high-grad se elec 
de Robbins & 


him fot he Ratiiee i Bape Seat os 


All sizes— 1/40 to YO horsey For al 
cial currents. For all purpores. Pinte sality Re obbine 


wer, manutacturers of electri 


Users of electrical pc 
Robbins & Myers cory 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
The Workd 1 Largnat Bscmases Alan upastorors of Kitiry Fons ond Semel! Motors 
Bromtes lo All Principe! Cie 


ISN’T DESIGNED TO 
TO STRENGTHEN GOOD 
WILL 


INK 


liability and efficiency, and also to 
acquaint them with Robbins & 
Myers motors and their relia- 
bility. 

Advertising such as this in- 
duces the user to investigate the 
motor when buying a _ motor- 
equipped device and makes the 
machine which is equipped with a 
Robbins & Myers motor more 
salable than one 
which is equipped 
with an unknown 
motor. A tendency 
such as this on the 
part of the consu- 
mer soon becomes 
apparent to the 
dealer and influences 
him in the selection 
of motor-driven ma- 
chines, and the deal- 
er preference will in 
turn react upon the 
manufacturer. That 
the proposition 
works out in this 
way is shown clearly 
by the fact that with 
a very few excep- 
tions the manufac- 
turers who use our 
motors keep the 
Robbins & Myers 
nameplate on the 
motor when it is 
built into their ma- 
chines. As _ this 
nameplate is very 
easily removable the 
obvious conclusion 
is that it is a sales 
help for the machine 
to show that the mo- 
tor is made by The 
Robbins & Myers 
Company and not by 


salesman the 


That's why the 


we means 


Robbins & Myers Motors the manufacturer of 


the machine. 

When advertising 
must work in the 
roundabout route I 
have described, in- 
quiries could not be used as a 
fair index of the value of the 
advertising. This does not mean, 
though, that we do not have con- 
clusive evidence that our adver- 
tising is profitable, for it has 
shown its influence very vividly in 
our sales curve. 
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CHRISTIAN 


74% Circulation in Towns under 10,000 Population 
Bible House 
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The Onion Patch and 
the Parlor Carpet 


Corn, cotton and cabbages, onions, 
beans and potatoes—the squeal, the 
moo and the cluck are being trans- . 
muted into gold, gold, gold. 


This gold will be turned into all the 
necessities of good living by the 
prosperous, substantial American 
families living in the smaller cities 
and in the country. 


The top cream of these families live 
right—pay a $2 subscription price 
for the magazine they believe in and 
buy much and often of the substan- 
tial home comforts and luxuries 
advertised so largely and contin- 
uously in the 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 








HERALD 


New York 
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The Robbins & Myers Company 
has been manufacturing electric 
motors and fans almost from the 
very beginning of the industry. 
Up until about nine years ago 
its advertising had been con- 
fined to the electrical trade and 
the manufacturers who bought 
motors for their product. During 
this period the business of the 
company showed a very even rate 
of growth and one which was not 
large during any one year. With- 
in a year after the advertising to 
the general public was started the 
business began to show a_ phe- 


I feel that there must be many 
advertisers who have had very 
similar experiences. I know many 
of them take an attitude similar 
to our present one toward the 
advertising investment. I know 
of others who have taken the 
other attitude and have ques- 
tioned the advisability of going 
ahead with their advertising at 
the present time, for I have heard 
advertising managers complain 
about the shortsightedness of di- 
rectors who are adopting this 
attitude. 

In some cases where this atti- 

tude is taken, I won- 








der if the fault isn’t 
partly with the adver- 
tising man. His whole 
time is devoted to ad- 
vertising problems. 
He has a very vivid 
mental picture of just 
what the advertising 
has done for his com- 
pany. It is all so clear 
to him that he cannot 
realize that his officers 
and directors, with 
their many interests 
and widely varying 
branches of the busi- 








With a Swhirr” that means busines: the Motors 
letters race through the sealing machine 
speeded by a Robbins & Myers Kic ptor, 

Mailings ready on time and out on time. 
Orders and payments back on time. Boo! 
er on ame. Dispatch 

work is done well when paced by 
Ro Sabine & Myers Motor, whether it be fy 
sag epeclophn, shdsamdeg anal, mnckiog oo- 
culations, or writing roan the electrical 
3 OF operating an electric cleaner in the 
home, or running the biggest punch-press 
out in the shops. 

To be Robbins & Myers equipped is to 
be efficiency equipped. 

For this r 


cally dives devices select Robbins & Myers 


facturers and deale 


nomenal increase, and during the 
second year of this advertising 
the increase in business for the 
year was as great as it had been 
during any three years which pre- 
ceded it. And the sales curve 
has never shown a tendency to de- 
part from the direction it took at 
that time, throughout the years 
which have followed since the 
company became an advertiser in 
mediums reaching the general 
public. 


Electrifying Dispatch! 

eno a ae ot 

antee and to live up to it. 
Whatever the requirements—within the 


30. horse po discusses the advertis- 


oe This 
¢ a real guar 


bins & Myers Motor al the 

exact capacity, speed and operating char- 
. acteristics to give tlie desired results. 

To manutacturers of motor driven equip and 
ment we will submit sample motors wit 
out charge or obligation. 

Facts regarding Robbins & Myers service 
fwait power org electrical 


reason manufacturers of electri-» The Robbins & Myers Co.. Springfield, O. 2 ® 
Semin Al Paced Ce 


Robbins & Myers Motors 


VIGOR AND INTEREST ARE HERE, BUT NO APPEAL TO BUY 


ness to look after, 
have not absorbed the 
advertising idea as he 
has absorbed it. He 


ing with his directors 
officers as he 
would discuss it with 
another _ advertising 
man and they fail to 
get the basic ideas. I 
believe this is true in 
many cases, and I feel 
sure if the advertis- 
ing man would use 
the same ingenuity in selling his 
directors on the value of their 
advertising that he uses in selling 
goods with the advertising, there 
would not be so many complaints 
heard from advertising men about 
the attitude of boards of di- 
rectors. 

The writer was connected with 
a company at one time where he 
had to meet this condition, The 
directors of the company he was 
connected with were thoroughly 


device manu 
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Q.E. D. 


It is difficult to prove results 
from any one medium, when 
the advertising is designed to 
sell goods over the retail counter. 


Mail order advertising is different. 
When the selling is done by mail, each 
publication MUST prove its value. 
The editorial appeal and circulation 
facts of The American Woman, in 
comparison with any other womans 
publication, prove its value in the small 
town field to the general advertiser. In 
addition to this the pulling power of 
The American Woman has been dem- 
onstrated by mail order advertising, 
and every ad is guaranteed. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 


W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Building, New York 
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‘Tt Can’t Be 
Advertised’’ 


Here is a story for the man 
who has been told this, or 
thinks it, about his product. 


Ten years ago there was a 
manufacturer in the Middle 
West making window shades. 


No one had ever advertised 
window shades. ‘They were 
a hopelessly prosaic kind of 
thing, totally lacking in indi- 
viduality. They couldn’t be 
advertised. 


This manufacturer didn’t be- 
lieve it. 


Though his shades looked like 
all window shades, he knew 
they were better. He believed 
advertising could make the 
public see it. 


First a name was chosen which 


would represent this product 
as the new type of shade it 
really was—Brenlin, the New 
Window Shade Material. 


a method of marking 
the shade was devised so it 
could be identified after it 
was hung at the window. 


Second 


Then a definite percentage for 
advertising was determined 
upon as a permanent policy. 
foundation he 


On this firm 


started. 


The first year’s results showed 
the possibilities, and gradually 
the reputation of the new 
shade grew until the whole 
window shade market was 
changed. © Every competitor 
had to bring out a better shade 

















‘ 


the demand from 
who could not get 


to meet 
dealers 
Brenlin. 


Today Brenlin is the standard 
in window shades from coast 
to coast, and its makers, Chas. 
W. Breneman & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati and New York, are the 
largest manufacturers of high- 
grade shades in the country. 


Such, briefly, is the story of 
one product that blazed a fresh 
advertising trail. Among many 
others which this organization 
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has had 


the opportunity to 
work with are— 


The first advertised— 


ash can—Witts 
glassware—Heisey’s 
perspiration 

corrective—Odorono 
combs—1871 Goodyear 
milk chocolate—Peter’s 
rubber heels—O’Sullivan’s 
watch chains—Simmons 
tree surgery—Davey 


We like a pioneering job. 
Have you one to be done? 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


New York 


Boston Detroit 





Chicago 


Cincinnati 
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! rs will happen! >» 


Get window shades made to resist them 3 





resin Window Shades 
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sold on the value of advertising, 
and knew in a general way what 
it had accomplished for the com- 
pany. The officers of the com- 
pany had always been satisfied to 
leave the advertising plan entirely 
up to the advertising manager, 
however, and had not made as 
close a study of advertising as 
they had of other departments of 
the business. From their sales 
chart they knew it brought re- 
sults and was profitable, but they 
hadn’t given much thought as to 
just how it operated in their par- 
ticular business. They felt as 
many do, that it was a current 
expenditure and that the results 
were largely in the nature of im- 
mediate returns. A heavily sold 
condition arose and the directors 
called upon me with the sugges- 
tion that we might just as well 
discontinue our general adver- 
tising until conditions were such 
that the factory could meet the 
demand upon it. 

In answer to their suggestion, 
I showed them graphically by a 
chart compiled from our sales and 
advertising records for a period 
of several years, just what had 
been accomplished by the adver- 
tising. They knew about these 
results in a general way, but the 
chart gave them a much clearer 
vision of these results than they 
had ever had before. It prac- 
tically removed the element of 
faith from the evidence upon 
which their opinion of advertis- 
ing had been founded. 

Then I totaled up what had 
been expended for advertising for 
a period of ten years back and 
showed them that the investment 
in advertising during this period 
was greater than the money in- 
vested in the factory buildings. I 
showed them that this money was 
not money we had expended and 
received all of our returns on, 
but that it represented a perma- 
nent investment in the good will 
it had helped us build, a good will 
which was largely responsible for 
the enormous increase in the 
assets represented by the factory 
buildings. 

I used the argument that they 
wouldn’t for a minute think of 
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discontinuing the fire insurance on 
the factory buildings, but they 
were thinking of doing a very 
similar thing by discontinuing the 
insurance on their good will, an 


‘asset which was worth a great 


deal more than their factory 
buildings. I pointed out the fact 
that the risk would be greater in 
the case of the good-will insur- 
ance than it would with the 
building insurance. The chances 
were strongly in favor of the 
company that a disastrous fire 
would not occur with the fire- 
proof construction of their build- 
ings and the elaborate systems of 
fire protection they had installed, 
while it was almost certain that 
the good will advertising had 
built would be greatly damaged 
by a lapse in the advertising. I 
pointed out, too, the fact that ex- 
perience has shown that it would 
cost more to get our advertising 
campaign back to its old mo- 
mentum when we were ready to 
advertise again than the money 
we would save during the time 
the advertising was discontinued. 

The argument was effective, 
and to me it answers the whole 
question in regard to advertising 
either during times when the fac- 
tory cannot keep up with orders or 
during times when there is little 
business available. If advertising 
does build good will, if there is 
anything in the cumulative value 
of advertising, then we simply 
can’t afford to advertise spas- 
modically. We should plan our 
advertising with the idea of 
sticking to it through prosperous 
years and lean years, without 
pause, or we should leave it out 
of our sales plan entirely. 





Changes in Curtis’s New York 
Office 


W. A. Patterson, New York manager 
for the Curtis Publishing Company, 
has resigned. His place will be taken 
by Earl Wilson, at present manager of 
the Philadelphia office. J. B. ood- 
ard, in the New York office, has re- 
signed to enter the service of the Amer- 
ican Ambulance in France. 

Mr. Patterson leaves his present 
——.% on August 1. About Septem- 
ver 1 he will establish an advertising 
agency in New York City. His new 
associates will probably be announced 
in two weeks, 
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IX years ago at the suggestion of the 
Nordhem organization the National 
Carbon Company put on a small 

trial campaign of Poster Advertising for 
Columbia Batteries. 


Since then their product has been advertised on 
the poster boards almost without interruption. 


The fact that from a trial campaign coveri 
but a few cities, their use of a Tinating 
has been extended to include a continuous 
showing in all the large trade centers of the 
country is conclusive proof of the sales results 
they are obtaining from this medium. 


If you are interested in knowing whether posters 
can be used successfully in advertising your 
product, we shall be glad to make our recom- 
mendations after a study and analysis of your 
individual trade and market conditions. 


Our investigation will put you under no — 
tion whatever, if the indications are unfavorable 
to a use of Poster Advertising in your case. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO 


ster Advertising in the United States and Canada 


& West 4oun Street. New York, City 


QO 
OFFICES IN 
Burrato * MINNEAPOLIS * 











Kansas City * 
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Scrapping of Old Retail Evils Will 
Benefit Advertisers 


Significant Tendencies in Retailing That Should Mean Banishment of 
Private Brand and Smaller But Quicker Profits on 
Trade-Marked Goods 


By William R. Hotchkin 


Formerly for Ten Years Advertising and Sales Manager for 
John Wanamaker, New York 


Several years ago I had the Pippi when the octopus of “Ex- 
pleasure of writing an article for pense” seemed to have gotten 
Printers’ INK on “The Terms of his deadly arms securely wrapped 
Peace Between the Retailer and around the full volume of de- 
the Manufacturer.” To-day the partment store profits and was 
manufacturer—especially the na- slowly but surely sucking out all 
tional advertiser—should be more the nourishment that largest en- 
interested than ever in the mo- durable gross profits could pro- 
mentous and quite revolutionary duce, the great world disaster 
changes that are taking place in seems to be bringing temporary 
retail store policies, for they defi- and pgrhaps permanent relief. 
nitely sweep his interests with In secret councils and in public 
theirs into the troubled waters of conventions one » overpowering 
public opinion, and he must pré- burden is now being discussed by 
pare for the radical changes in’ merchants; though it has been 
retail methods, as well as the mer- foreseen and feared by merchants 
chant who is now in the front of vision for almost two decades. 
line of the fight. This “devilfish” of commerce is 
No matter what their past dif- commonly known as “The Cost of 
ferences may have been, the new Doing Business.” Years ago a 
conditions should be faced by _ retailer might confidently expect 
merchant and manufacturer to- to get through the year with 12% 
gether—both in the formulating per cent of expense; but that 
of public opinion and in working was ages ago, tormented dealers 
out the problem of reducing the will say. When the day came 
cost of distribution American that the cost of doing business 
schoolboys were raised with the passed the 20 per cent mark, 
ambition to “lick the British,’ careful merchants began to 
and every snow fort was a Bunk prophesy disaster: but business 
er Hill; but to-day we are ned was good; manufacturing proc 
in a whole-hearted allianc: In s were cutting down costs 
the same manner retailer and verything looked so cheap, 
manufacturer should bur ast oor \ o greatly “cheapened,” 
friction over trade-marks and di costs of distribution 
| thar taken care ot 
oticed by the buy 
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From a press report of a speech in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Kitchin, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, on the proposed 
increase in the postal rate for second-class matter. 


‘Here is your Outlook magazine, and if The 
Outlook has as many subscribers as it is said, 
then we are losing thousands and thousands 
of dollars on The Outlook and they get about 
Two Thousand Dollars or Three Thousand 
Dollars a page for their advertising. Here 
is an automobile advertisement, and here 
some tooth-brush fellow has paid Three 
Thousand Dollars for this, and the Govern- 
ment is paying every dollar of the cost of 
the transportation of these advertisements.” 


We wish that what Mr. Kitchin is reported 
to have said was true, BUT the advertising 
rate of The Outlook happens to be only 
Three Hundred Dollars per page. At that 
rate The Outlook offers to advertisers a maxt- 
mum value of circulation at a minimum cost, 
because the exceptionally high quality of The 
Outlook’s circulation is universally recognized. 
Congressman Husted, in the course of the de- 
bate, replied to Mr. Kitchin as follows: “ The 
Outlook pays very high prices for its articles, and 
the only trouble, in my opinion, is that The 
Outlook does not char ge enough for the paper.’ 

During these days of industrial uncertainty, 
due to the entrance of this country into the 
war, advertisers cannot aftord to eliminate their 
National advertising. 

Ask your advertising agent what he thinks 
about ‘The Outlook as a medium for your use 
this coming fall and winter. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


341 Fourth Avenue 122 South Michigan Bivd. 


New York City Chicago, Hl. 
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‘Tt Can’t Be 
Advertised’”’ 


Here is a story for the man 
who has been told this, or 
thinks it, about his product. 


Ten years ago there was a 
manufacturer in the Middle 


West making window shades. 


No one had ever advertised 
window shades. They were 
a hopelessly prosaic kind of 
thing, totally lacking in indi- 
viduality. They couldn’t be 
advertised. 


This manufacturer didn’t be- 
lieve it. 


Though his shades looked like 
all window shades, he knew 
they were better. He believed 
advertising could make the 
public see it. 


First a name was chosen which 


would represent this product 
new type of shade it 
was—Brenlin, the New 
Shade Material. 


as the 
really 
Window 


Second a method of marking 
the shade was devised so it 
could be identified after it 
was hung at the window. 


Then a definite percentage for 
advertising was determined 
upon as a permanent policy. 


On this firm foundation he 
started. 


The first year’s results showed 
the possibilities, and gradually 
the reputation of the new 
shade grew until the whole 
window shade market was 
changed. © Every competitor 
had to bring out a better shade 
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to meet the demand from 
dealers who could not get 
Brenlin 


Today Brenlin is the standard 
in window shades from coast 
to coast, and its makers, Chas. 
W. Breneman & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati and New York, are the 
largest manufacturers of high- 
grade shades in the country 


Such, briefly, is the story of 
one product that blazed a fresh 
advertising trail. Among many 
others which this organization 


has had the opportunity to 
work with are— 


ihe first advertised— 


ash can—Witts 
glassware—Heisey’s 
perspiration 

corrective—Odorono 
combs—1871 Goodyear 
milk chocolate—Peter’s 
rubber heels—O'Sullivan’'s 
watch chains—Simmons 
tree surgery—Davey 


We like a pioneering job. 
Have you one to be done? 


WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


New 


Boston Detroit 


Silo SL 
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Brenlin Window Shades 
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Cincinnati 
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sold on the value of advertising, 
and knew in a general way what 
it had accomplished for the com- 
pany. The officers of the com- 
pany had always been satisfied to 
leave the advertising plan entirely 
up to the advertising manager, 
however, and had not made as 
close a study of advertising as 
they had of other departments of 
the business. From their sales 
chart they knew it brought re- 
sults and was profitable, but they 
hadn’t given much thought as to 
just how it operated in their par- 
ticular business. They felt as 
many do, that it was a current 
expenditure and that the results 
were largely in the nature of im- 
mediate returns. A heavily sold 
condition arose and the directors 
called upon me with the sugges- 
tion that we might just as well 
discontinue our general adver- 
tising until conditions were such 
that the factory could meet the 
demand upon it. 

In answer to their suggestion, 
I showed them graphically by a 
chart compiled from our sales and 
advertising records for a period 
of several years, just what had 
been accomplished by the adver- 
tising. They knew about these 
results in a general way, but the 
chart gave them a much clearer 
vision of these results than they 
had ever had before. It prac- 
tically removed the element of 
faith from the evidence upon 
which their opinion of advertis- 
ing had been founded. 

Then I totaled up what had 
been expended for advertising for 
a period of ten years back and 
showed them that the investment 
in advertising during this period 
was greater than the money in- 
vested in the factory buildings. I 
showed them that this money was 
not money we had expended and 
received all of our returns on, 
but that it represented a perma- 
nent investment in the good will 
it had helped us build, a good will 
which was largely responsible for 
the enormous increase in the 
assets represented by the factory 
buildings. 

I used the argument that they 
wouldn’t for a minute think of 


discontinuing the fire insurance on 
the factory buildings, but they 
were thinking of doing a very 
similar thing by discontinuing the 
insurance on their good will, an 


asset which was worth a great 


deal more than their factory 
buildings. I pointed out the fact 
that the risk would be greater in 
the case of the good-will insur- 
ance than it would with the 
building insurance. The chances 
were strongly in favor of the 
company that a disastrous fire 
would not occur with the fire- 
proof construction of their build- 
ings and the elaborate systems of 
fire protection they had installed, 
while it was almost certain that 
the good will advertising had 
built would be greatly damaged 
by a lapse in the advertising. I 
pointed out, too, the fact that ex- 
perience has shown that it would 
cost more to get our advertising 
campaign back to its old mo- 
mentum when we were ready to 
advertise again than the money 
we would save during the time 
the advertising was discontinued. 

The argument. was effective, 
and to me it answers the whole 
question in regard to advertising 
either during times when the fac- 
tory cannot keep up with orders or 
during times when there is little 
business available. If advertising 
does build good will, if there is 
anything in the cumulative value 
of advertising, then we simply 
can’t afford to advertise spas- 
modically. We should plan our 
advertising with the idea of 
sticking to it through prosperous 
years and lean years, without 
pause, or we should leave it out 
of our sales plan entirely. 


Changes in Curtis’s New York 
Office 


W. Patterson, New York manager 


for Fog Curtis Publishing Company, 
has fenton. His place will be taken 
by Earl Wilson, at present manager of 
the Philadelphia office. J. B. ood- 
ard, in the New York office, has re- 
signed to enter the service of the Amer- 
ican Ambulance in France. 

Mr. Patterson leaves his present 
potion on August 1. About Septem- 
er 1 he will establish an advertising 
agency in New York City. His new 
associates will probably be announced 
in two weeks. 
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IX years ago at the suggestion of the 
Nordhem organization the National 
Carbon Company put on a small 

trial campaign of Poster Advertising for 

Columbia Batteries. 


Since then their product has been advertised on 
the poster boards almost without interruption. 


The fact that from a trial campaign covering 
but a few cities, their use of Poster Advertising 
has been extended to include a continuous 
showing in all the large trade centers of the 
country is conclusive proof of the sales results 
they are obtaining from this medium. 


SERS Ak RRL I NOIRE. FE A MEET 


If you are interested in knowing whether posters 
can be used successfully in advertising your 
product, we shall be glad to make our recom- | 
mendations after a study and analysis of your 
individual trade and market conditions. 





Our investigation will put you under no obliga- 
tion whatever, if the indications are unfavorable 
to a use of Poster Advertising in your case. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO 


ster Advertising in the United States and Canada 
& West 40K Street. New York City 
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Scrapping of Old Retail Evils Will 


Benefit Advertisers 


Significant Tendencies in Retailing That Should Mean Banishment of 
Private Brand and Smaller But Quicker Profits on 
Trade-Marked Goods 


By William R. Hotchkin 


Formerly for Ten Years Advertising and Sales Manager for 
John Wanamaker, New York 


Several years ago I had the 
pleasure of writing an article for 
Printers’ INK on “The Terms of 
Peace Between the Retailer and 
the Manufacturer.” To-day the 
manufacturer—especially the na- 
tional advertiser—should be more 
interested than ever in the mo- 
mentous and quite revolutionary 
changes that are taking place in 
retail store policies, for they defi- 
nitely sweep his interests with 
theirs into the troubled waters of 
public opinion, and he must pré- 
pare for the radical changes in 
retail methods, as well as the mer- 
chant who is now in the front 


line of the fight. 
No matter what their past dif- 
ferences may have been, the new 


conditions should be faced by 
merchant and manufacturer to- 
gether—both in the formulating 
of public opinion and in working 
out the problem of reducing the 
cost of distribution. American 
schoolboys were raised with the 
ambition to “lick the British,” 
and every snow fort was a Bunk- 
er Hill; but to-day we are joined 
in a whole-hearted alliance. In 
the same manner retailer and 
manufacturer should bury past 
friction over trade-marks and dis- 
counts and join in this new alli- 
ance to break down the barrier of 
“cost of doing business,” which is 
to-day a vast restraining force 
against the multiplied distribution 
of many highly desirable commo- 
dities which do not admit of the 
highly extravagant profits that the 
modern department store de- 
mands. These easy-to-sell wares 
will win a new and warmer wel- 
come when the lower cost of sell- 
ing brings them into the highly 
profitable class, where they justly 
belong. 


UST when the octopus of “Ex- 

pense” seemed to have gotten 
his deadly arms securely wrapped 
around the full volume of de- 
partment store profits and was 
slowly but surely sucking out all 
the nourishment that largest en- 
durable gross profits could pro- 
duce, the great world disaster 
seems to be bringing temporary 
and perhaps permanent relief. 

In secret councils and in public 
conventions one - overpowering 
burden is now being discussed by 
merchants; though it has been 
foreseen and feared by merchants 
of vision for almost two decades. 
This “devilfish” of commerce is 
commonly known as “The Cost of 
Doing Business.” Years ago a 
retailer might confidently expect 
to get through the year with 1214 
per cent of expense; but that 
was ages ago, tormented dealers 
will say. When the day came 
that the cost of doing business 
passed the 20 per cent mark, 
careful merchants began to 
prophesy disaster; but business 
was good; manufacturing proc- 
esses were cutting down costs 
and everything looked so cheap, 
or was so greatly “cheapened,” 
that rising costs of distribution 
were more than taken care of 
and were unnoticed by the buy- 
ing public. 

For another six or eight years 
the youthful monster, “Cost of 
Doing Business,” enjoyed a fur- 
ther fattening process, while re- 
tail selling rolled merrily along 
to the merchandising tune of 
“beat your day, beat your day, 
beat your big day last year!” 

Everything was sacrificed to the 
friendly monster, “Volume,” for 
every merchant seemed ‘to think 

(Continued on page 17) 
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From a press report of a speech in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Kitchin, Chairman of the ne and Means Committee, on the proposed 
increase in the postal vate for second-class matter. 


“Here is your Outlook magazine, and if The 
Outlook has as many subscribers as it is said, 
then we are losing thousands and thousands 
of dollars on The Outlook and they get about 
Two Thousand Dollars or Three Thousand 
Dollars a page for their advertising. Here 
is an automobile advertisement, and here 
some tooth-brush fellow has paid Three 
Thousand Dollars for this, and the Govern- 
ment is paying every dollar of the cost of 
the transportation of these advertisements.” 


We wish that what Mr. Kitchin is reported 
to have said was true, BUT the advertising 
rate of The Outlook happens to be only 
Three Hundred Dollars per page, At that 
rate The Outlook offers to advertisers a maxi- 
mum value of circulation at a minimum cost, 
because the exceptionally high quality of The 
Outlook’s circulation is universally recognized. 
Congressman Husted, in the course of the de- 
bate, replied to Mr. Kitchin as follows: “The 
Outlook pays very high prices for its articles, and 
the only trouble, in my opinion, is that The 
Outlook does not charge enough for the paper.” 

During these days of industrial uncertainty, 
due to the entrance of this country into the 
war, advertisers cannot afford to eliminate their 
National advertising. 

Ask your advertising agent what he thinks 
about The Outlook as a medium for your use 
this coming fall and winter. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue 122 South Michigan Blvd. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN, Advertising Manager 
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“TINHE most ene problem I know is to launch a 


new ‘soft drink.’’ 


' 


That statement was made by the Advertising Expert 
of a great chain of drug stores. 


He is an authority—has seen many campaigns come and 
go, for new members of the popular-beverage family. 
But the national demand for mild beverages is now 
greater than ever. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists has, within a year, 
prepared the designs for five 


. | Z new “soft drink” campaigns. 
RX wi A These campaigns are succeeding. 


me 


The clients concede that intel- 
, ligent art work, artistically and 
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appetizingly present- 
ed has hod. much to 
do with it. 





Many accounts require 
the vet acme of 
men who work in deli- 
cate mediums and with 
proper appreciation of 
the feminine appeal. 


This is an important 
field unto itself. 


We have a department 
given over to the il- 
lustration of Food 
Accounts. 
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SARA 


“More Business for 
Every Storekeeper” 


Here is the real thing in merchandising 
helps—not that it gives the merchant 
anything, but because it shows how to 
make more money. 


The book is a thought-provoker, only 
forty pages long, has five or six charts, 
well written, well printed, easy to read 
—and worth it! 


Every salesman for an advertised line can 
use our book to sell more goods, if he will 
go over it chapter by chapter with his 
customers. 


Presidents, treasurers, directors, stock- 
holders and other owners of businesses 
will be better advertisers as soon as they 
read and digest our newest publication. 
2 Copies are free as long as they last. 
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that if the friendly elephant, 
“Volume,” would grow fast 
enough he could always conquer 
the savage: mastodon whose nick- 
name was “Expense.” The sin- 
ister conditions were never rec- 
ognized during the years that cost 
of doing business rose to 25 per 
cent, 271%4 per cent, 30 per cent 
and then bulged, while gross prof- 
its, in spite of discounts and other 
devices, rose to 33 1/3 per cent 
and then slipped back a point or 
two hefore they could be caught. 

Just the other morning several 
operi-eyed merchants discovered 
that the plump young mastodon 
had turned savage and had his 
seven-foot “molars” firmly fixed 
in the neck of the friendly ele- 
phant, so that “gross profits” 
were threatened with total elimi- 
nation by the now overgrown and 
seemingly uncontrollable “Cost of 
Doing Business.” 

Hence the conventions and the 
appeal to the National Board of 
Defense; and the now deter- 
mined demands for “co-operative 
delivery” or parcel post delivery 
for store goods—the demand for 
an immediate cure for “the re- 
turned goods evil” and a nation- 
wide acceptance of the no-service, 
no-delivery, no-credit principle on 
certain lines of goods. 


WAR FORCING OLD EVILS FORWARD 
FOR SOLUTION 


The intolerable conditions are 
to be faced; the wasteful “evils” 
are to be cured. The public is 
to be re-educated. We won't 
serve bread and butter free any 
more; and if you order a broiled 
grouse vou can’t change your 
mind after it is put on the table 
and have lobster ¢ la Newburgh 
instead. 

While these conditions have 
grown acute in store finances, a 
counteracting tendency has been 
aia in the minds of the pub- 
ic. = 

It must have been about fifteen 
years ago that Marshall Field or- 
ganized his “basement store,” ap- 
pealing directly to people who 
wished to profit by the economies 
that it offered, on the principle 
of using less valuable floor space 


for the 
goods. 

It was an immediate success 
and has since grown to a greater 
annual volume than most other 
stores in Chicago have attained 
throughout their entire buildings. 
John Wanamaker started the 
same idea in New York about the 
same time—away up on the then 
top floor, which was least val- 
uable. It was called “The Under- 
Price Store.” Later it was moved 
to the basement, where it remains 
to-day. Now the basement store 
is a common feature all oyer the 
country and widely successful. 

A few years ago a clothier in 
Boston tried out the same prin- 
ciple on the second floor of a 
back street—appealing to the in- 
telligence of logical men by ad- 
vertising the economy of walk- 
ing around the corner and up- 
stairs to save ten dollars on a 
suit of clothes. Of course, he 
didn’t save his customers ten dol- 
lars on a $25 suit for $15, for 
even if he got his store rent free 
and sold all the clothes himself, 
it couldn’t be done. But the prin- 
ciple for which he argued was 
convincing; the promoter was a 
mercantile genius, his clothing 
was cheaper than elsewhere and 
he created a great business. At 
the same time he established the 
principle of the “upstairs cloth- 
ing store,” which has _ since 
spread all over the United States 
and brought into existence an al- 
most equal number of stores for 
women on upper floors at cheap 
rentals. 

These “upstairs stores” do not 
deliver goods free. They do not 
give credit. They do not make 
alterations free of charge. They 
have the courage to “stand pat” 
on their principle—to give noth- 
ing but the goods for the price 
paid, and to make a definite 
charge for every service rendered 
beyond. 

All of these conditions have 
been accepted by the best women 
when buying groceries. In Mont- 
clair, N. J., the big meat and gro- 
cery business is done by the cash 
stores that make the purchaser 
carry her own goods home. One 


low-priced 


selling of 
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might think that this policy would 
confine the business to poor peo- 
ple; but that is far from the case. 
Women of all classes lug home 
their own parcels, and processions 
of automobiles carry the shop- 
pers to the cash stores and carry 
home the packages. 

Now what do these evidences 
prove? 

First, that people of all classes 
have discovered that the enor- 
mous overhead costs of the usual 
store have to be paid by the cus- 
tomers of those stores, and they 
are determined to avoid paying 
them. — 

They are tired of receiving 
“privileges” that cost an extra 10 
per cent out of their own pockets 
on everything they buy! 


THE BURDEN OF DEPARTMENT STORES 


The big department stores, with 
all their “service” and their ca- 
tering to every whim and impo- 
sition of woman’s fertile brain, 
are piling such a burden of ex- 
travagant | costs on the necessary 
“mark-up” profit on their goods 


that they have reached the verge 
of the precipice. They cannot go 
on. They must turn back. 

They have bragged about their 
‘liberality’ for many years— 
they have begged customers to 
get their money | back—they have 
contended that “the customer is 
always right”—they have begged 
people to let them send six 
articles home, when only one 
was wanted. Now they haven’t 
the “face” to say, “We don’t want 
to give you these privileges any 
longer.” 

Then came the war—and the 
President’s warning against 
waste. And every merchant un- 
der the sun knew that he was 
guilty—that to have to add forty 
per cent to the wholesale prices 
of goods, for the mere service 
of handing them to the people 
who wanted them, was an out- 
rageous imposition on the cred- 
ulity of the public—to add pre- 
posterously to the high cost of 
living! And then the pity of it 
all! After searing his conscience 
and robbing his customers, to find 
that even then he had scarcely 


pulled through the year without 
actual loss! 

And so the war is going to 
slay the mastodon. The Govern- 
ment is going to urge people to 
carry their own parcels, and not 
to ask to have things sent home 
on approval. The high cost of 
doing business is to be lowered, 
so that stores may be able to 
ask smaller profits and make rules 
for lower “mark-ups.” 

Three years ago I wrote a let- 
ter of merchandising advice to 
a list of clients in which the fol- 
lowing statement appeared: 

“Reducing complaints and ex- 
penses in the delivery department 
is one of the big problems of 
storekeeping—growing bigger and 
harder of solution every day. 
What merchant has not looked 
with envy upon the five-and-ten- 
cent store and the dealer in candy 
or books, who have practically 
no delivery problem at all? In 
your store, after the sale is made, 
half of the expense and worry is 
just begun. The goods may be 
lost or damaged—it may go to 
the wrong address—the wrong 
goods may be sent—it may be 
sent C. O. D. when it should have 
been charged—or the boy (wear- 
ing your name and livery) may 
be impolite when he brings it 
to the customer’s door. 

“Who has not spent days and 
nights worrying about the deliv- 
ery department, with its trouble- 
breeding ally, the packing depart- 
ment—killing off customers as 
fast as advertising could bring 
new ones in—piling up figures of 
expense that tore a deep gash 
in the net profits? Fundament- 
ally, two great principles . are 
wrong in present store ideas 
about delivery: 

“1. It is economically unsound 
for each store to build up and 
maintain its individual delivery 
system, while six or sixty other 
concerns cover the same routes 
each day with their independent 
deliveries. That is definite and 
costly waste. 

“2. It is folly to deliver the 
light and fragile goods in the 
same wagon as the heavy goods, 
requiring thick and expensive 
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wrapping to protect a piece of 
glass from furniture and the 
like. It wastes time of packers, 
packing material and takes a large 
space for packing. 

“Local retail associations may 
redyce the cost of living—the cost 
of doing business and many 
troubles of merchants—by organ- 
izing a co-operative delivery sys- 
tem or a local express business 
that will efficiently deliver all the 
merchandise sold by all stores. 

“It has been a superstition with 
merchants that individual delivery 
wagons were stupendously valu- 
able advertising. But it is my 
unqualified opinion that most 
store delivery wagons advertise 
a store’s weakness, rather than 
its strength, for the best delivery 
service makes frequent errors, 
and one error makes a stronger 
and more lasting impression than 
a hundred deliveries perfectly 
made. Whatever the advertising 
value may be it is vastly less than 
its present cost.” 

This statement, burned into my 
mind during years of experience, 
is still my belief, and is now be- 
ing widely confirmed by mer- 
chants who are to-day voicing 
the same opinions. 

The individual store delivery 
will soon be archaic. The ques- 
tion to be decided is whether to 
organize a co-operative delivery 
system or to use parcel post and 
the regular express services. To 
me it does not look like a ques- 
tion at all. A co-operative deliv- 
ery service will retain a measure 
of responsibility for all the stores, 
and a lack of efficiency by reason 
of a lack of individual direction. 

Ultimately, the cost of every 
delivered parcel must be paid by 
the purchaser, and the person who 
pays should select the carrier. 
But, even while stores pay the 
“freight,” or postage, they should, 
in my opinion, use the existing 
channels of delivery—the parcel 
post as far as it can do the work; 
then local express companies for 
the balance. The delivery prob- 
lem will never be solved and set- 
tled until the salesperson can 
say: “How do you wish to have 
the goods sent, madam?” with the 


knowledge that the customer is 
paying for the delivery herself. 
It is obviously unfair and un- 
endurable to assess part of every 
delivery charge on the price of 
every article in the store, as is the 
case to-day; for while this policy 
lasts, the customer who carries her 
own goods is at the same time 
helping to pay the cost of deliv- 
ering everything bought by the 
woman who won’t carry even a 
spool of cotton. She won’t stand 
it when she knows, and to-day the 
small shop dealer is telling her all 
about it, and getting her trade. 


BIG WASTE LIES HERE 


But a greater cost than expen- 
sive rentals and far greater waste 
than free deliveries is the “ 
turned goods evil.” Two years 
ago I: began to impress my clients 
with the stupendous cost and the 
public menace of this preposterous 
habit. To-day even the Govern- 
ment is acting to cure the evil, 
chiefly perhaps because of the ob- 
vious waste of man power, espe- 
cially in the ages required for 
military service. Even the Gov- 
ernment does not realize the 
jeopardizing contamination that 
takes place where more than a 
quarter of all the goods sold are 
indiscriminately delivered to all 
sorts of homes—in sickness and in 
health—only to be returned to the 
stores that sent them out, then 
sent into other homes harboring 
germs of disease gathered during 
their precarious journeys. 

Then think of the cost of the 
double delivery of “returned 
goods.” One store found that 
every charged purchase had to go 
through thirteen hands going out, 
but required the attention of sev- 
enteen people when it was re- 
turned to the store. The efforts 
of. thirty people were an absolute 
waste, every time an article was 
returned to the store. 

Then get this fact. If 25 per 
cent of all goods sold by a store 
are returned (and that is the av- 
erage to-day), that the selling and 
handling expense of the returned 
goods transaction must be doubled 
in your figures, because the cost 
of bringing the goods back is 
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greater than the sending of them 
out—and it must be added. This 
makes the equivalent of 50 per 
cent of the store’s goods handled 
at a total loss—sheer waste effort. 

Thus the 75 per cent of goods 
that stays sold not only carries its 
own burden of delivery and sell- 
ing expense, but it must also carry 
and support the cost of the total 
waste effort expended upon the 
50 per cent—“returned goods” or 
an extra burden two-thirds as 
great as its own selling and de- 
livery cost. This means nothing 
less than that if the natural cost 
of selling the goods that stay sold 
should be 18 per cent, the “re- 
turned goods” habit raises that 
cost to 30 per cent. That is the 
fact that is killing retail profits. 

That is the fact, based on in- 
disputable figures, which is going 
to astound the nation! 

It means that on every $1,000,00C 
worth of goods sold by retail 
stores, there is a waste of $120- 
000, by reason of the “returned 
goods evil.” If New York Citv 
stores sell $200,000,000 worth of 
goods annually, the direct loss 
from the “returned goods” habit 
costs these stores and these peo- 
ple twenty-four million dollars ev- 
ery year! 

Has any merchant the right to 
“confer” on his individual custom- 
ers an alleged “privilege,” for the 
support of which the people of 
the city must pay $24,000,000 
every year? Yet they say that 
even if some stores do agree to 
stop the return of goods, others 
will refuse to do so and thereby 
compel all to continue. And per- 
haps they wi?! 

If war cures these evils, it will 
have rendered a splendid service 
to retailing in America, that may 
repay eventually a large part of 
its cost in everything but the 
precious American lives. 

Now what will these changes, 
if they come, mean to American 
manufacturers — particularly the 
big national advertisers? 

First, it will change the manda- 
tory profit figure of the retailer, 
who now says, “Nothing doing,” 
when a product only offers 25 
per cent profit. He is going to 
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learn that an average profit of 25 
per cent is all that any self-re 
specting merchant will dare ask, 
in the near future. This. will 
change his attitude of mind to. 
ward goods that are so well ad: 
vertised that they are half sold 
when he puts them in stock. It 
will at the same time cure him of 
his love for private brands, which 
require double the selling effort of 
advertised brands. 

A vast deal of the trouble be- 
tween manufacturers and mer- 
chants has been because of the ex- 
orbitant profit that wasteful mer- 
chandising methods now demand. 
In my opinion this will disappear 
everywhere but in the minds of 
merchants of the old school, who 
are out of touch with newer mer. 
chandising and advertising ideas 
with the reduction of storekeep 
ing costs. 

The changes required seer. 
revolutionary. It seems incredi 
ble that old methods and prin 
ciple that were so enthusiasticall 
exploited and so earnestly fos 
tered a decade ago, should now 
be thrown into the discard. Bu 
they have served their purpose 
and we have paid all that we can 
afford for them. Now we must 
get down to realities. We must 
eliminate the waste—the waste of 
dollars—the waste of time—the 
waste of man-power. When that 
is accomplished, the retail busi- 
ness will be vastly safer and more 
satisfying than it has ever been, 
and national advertisers will find 
less resistance to their goods and 
less friction in their merchandis- 
ing. Price-maintenance will solve 
itself, for only extravagant profits 
on other goods have made it pos- 
sible for piratical dealers to cut 
the fair prices on famous trade- 
marked commodities. 

There is every reason why man- 
ufacturers and retailers should all 
null together to secure public eac- 
tion or Federal legislation that 
will eventuate in curing the waste- 
ful and unnecessary “evils” from 
which retail stores now suffer. 





F. A. Leland, formerly advertisin 
manager of House and Garden an 
Travel, has joined the advertising staff 
of Arts and Decoration. 
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Accurate Journalism 





The “‘be guess and be gosh” methods of 
sensational newspaper making have no place 
in the service rendered by the McGraw-Hill 
Publications. 


These papers, editorial and advertising 
pages alike, are made by business men for 
business men. 


They deal in facts and speak in level tones. 


On the statements, statistics and informa- 
tion presented by these business journals, 
business men base important conclusions 
secure in the knowledge that such data 
are accurate, uncolored and reflect the true 
conditions. 


To what other source can the executives of 
great industrial enterprises turn with such 
complete confidence in trustworthy leader- 
ship and dependable information? 


That confidence of readers is an important 
asset for advertisers in 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age f The Contractor 

Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Pureau of Circulations 
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And Now 





its Bird Sanctuaries 





SEVEN HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS’ worth of farm pro- 
ducts are lost yearly in this 
country through insect ravages. 


Think of it! Compare it with 
total losses of only 630 Millions 
through submarine ruthless- 
ness. Think of allowing bugs 
and worms to tax this intelli- 
rent Nation seven dollars per 
year per capita for want of or- 
ganized resistance. 


As an economic factor the thing 
is vital. In line with other War 
problems it brings up the ques- 
tion of national apathy— 
national indifference. 


Realizing in a special and intim- 
ate degree the enormity of this 
huge item of yearly food loss, 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOUR- 
NAL has undertaken to mini- 
mize it, not temporarily, but 
permanently; not locally, but 
nationally; not as a mere war 
economy, but as a permanent 
peace economy. 


our years ago when the 
; OURNAL launched its na- 
tional Campaign for ‘‘Little 
Gardens” the insect evil did not 
loom so large in our conscious- 
ness. Now in the light of nat- 
ional food Conservation it takes 
on high importance. 


As supplementing its “Little 
Gardens’’crusade and as a fur- 
ther part of its Constructive 
Government help, THE PEO- 
PLE’S HOME JOURNAL is now 
enlisting its 900,000 subscribers 


in a systematic warfare against 
this annual waste through gar- 
den and orchard insects. 


And it proposes to meet it by 
the only practical and efficient 


method--BIRD SANCTUARIES. 


Because the most effective check 
to crop destroying insects is 
abundant bird life. Birds are 
“*Nature’s Own” regiment when 
it comes to fighting insects. 


With birds more abundant, 
garden enemies become less 
abundant and growing crops 
more abundant. The most 
efficient crop protection is bird 
protection. 


Fully appreciating this, the 
response from JOURNAL read- 
ers to our Bird Sanctuary ap- 
peal was IMMEDIATE and EN- 
THUSIASTIC. 


Thousands of our subscribers 
have quiekly pledged quarter 
acres, half acres, whole acres, 
whole farms for bird protec- 
tion. Thousands of our Green 
Meadow Club members sent 
to us, post haste, for JOURNAL 
Sanctuary signs and_ printed 
pledges. 


The campaign has just started. 
The idea is new. From present 
indications the JOURNAL’S 
Bird Sanctuary Campaign bids 
fair to equal ‘Little Gardens” 
as a move of historic magni- 
tude. , 
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Even as four years ago the 
JOURNAL was the first national 
magazine to start the “‘Little 
Gardens” crusade so now it is 
the first to see the utility and 
importance of Bird Sanctuaries 
as a needed national economy. 


In these days of national stress, 
it is a fine thing to be engaged 
in work so tremendously worth- 
while. The impetus should be 


contagious. We therefore invite 
all our contemporaries to join 
hands with the JOURNAL in 
forwarding this great and need- 
ed step toward conserving the 
nation’s food resources. 


Note the dial below. Already 
nearly 12,000 acres have been 
donated. The JOURNAL’S aim 
is 100,000 acres as a first re- 
sponse from its subscribers. 


Watch the Sanctuary Dial 


11,642 
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pledged by Journal subscribers for 


Bird Sanctuaries up to July 
20. Every mail brings 
further pledges. 
Watch next 
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THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
A Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
ESTABLISHED 1885 


76-88 Lafayette Street 
NEW YORK 
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POGOCCoSVSSSVSOS SSO SSSSosesses 


Judge Your Advertising Media 
As You Judge Your Salesmen. 


— yourself these questions about 

your advertising media, just as 
you ask yourself these questions about 
your salesmen. 


How many people see them ? 
What kind of people see them? 


Do the people who are most worth- 
while see them most frequently? 


VVSVSSVSHSCSSOSHSHS 


Do people see them, in a favorable 
attitude of mind? 

Do people give them undivided 
attention ? 

Over 600 advertisers asked these ques- 
tions and placed a contract with Frank 
V. Strauss & Co., showing an increase 
of 30% over last year. 


Is there not a suggestion in this 
for you for the year commencing 
Septembzr 1, 1917? This is the be- 
ginning of the theatrical year. 


Write us for full information. 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York. 
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Price-Maintenance in English War 
Markets 


How a British Firm Protects Consumer Against Artificial Prices—The 
Other Side of the Price Maintenance System 


By Thomas Russell 


London (Eng.) Correspondent of Printers’ Inx. 
(Licensed by Chief Postal Censor, War Office, London.) 


tr effect of the high cost of 
living in this country has 

been to raise wages. Labor is 
scarce and can command its price. 
Manufacturers have to provide 
the increased wages and pay 
dearer for their material, too. 
Then the raised price of their 
output checks the demand; for 
you cannot raise the price of any 
commodity—even the most essen- 
tial, even bread—without reducing 
the consumption. 

In. most trades the increase of 
prices has been progressive. Retail 
merchants sometimes take advan- 
tage of this. When an increase 
is announced they raise the price 
of goods that are in stock, justi- 
fying themselves by saying that 
some day prices will fall again, 
and then they will have to sell 
at the lower figure before they 
buy at the lower figure. 

Where goods are not advertised 
this kind of thing cannot easily 
be prevented—except by govern- 
ment action, like the fixing of 
prices on potatoes, tea and other 
foods lately taken under official 
control. A manufacturer who 
brands and advertises his wares 
can prevent price-cutting. It is 
often not easy for him to pre- 
vent what we have begun to call 
profiteering. Brown & Polson, 
who first gave the name corn flour 
to the product here identified with 
their name, have had trouble, even 
before the war, with dealers who 
charged a little more than the 
standard price, and they coun- 
tered it by advertising the “cash” 
price—leaving grocers who 
wished to increase the price of 
charged goods to explain the mat- 
ter to customers. All price agree- 
ments that I know of have hither- 
to been directed solely against cut- 
ting. 
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Last week, however, I came 
across a firm who will not allow 
retail prices to be either lowered 
or raised. They have no shops 
of their own and so are not their 
own distributors, but they insist 
on retailers always giving the 
consumer a square deal. 

This firm is Lotus, Ltd., Staf- 
ford, makers of Lotus and Delta 
shoes, by far the most widely 
known and the most advertised 
shoes in the United Kingdom, and 
their advertising manager, Mr. Jo- 
seph Wharmby, told me why firm 
measures were taken to prevent 
retailers charging new prices. for 
old stock. 

Since the autumn of 1914 this 
factory has been forced, by the 
constantly increasing cost of 
manufacture, to raise prices some 
half dozen times, and, after every 
rise, ‘some retailers have wanted 
to mark up their old stock to 
current prices. Usually the ad- 
vances have been only one shill- 
ing, but the last advance, made 
in February this year, was several 
shillings, and it was this last ad- 
vance that brought things to a 
head. 


WHAT THE DEALERS SAID 


The position of the Lotus fac- 
tory is strengthened by the fact 
that they confine the retailing of 
their goods to a limited number 
of dealers in a town. The stand 
taken was resisted by dealers, 
Mr. Wharmby told me, with the 
argument that the fall in prices 
which will some day come must 
be provided against; that extra 
capital required to finance stocks 
at their higher value ought to be 
obtained by charging more for 
the old stock, and (especially) 
that marking up old stock to 
current prices would save no end 
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of. trouble,with customers, espe- 
cially when they shop in company. 

For instance (the dealers said), 
two women go together to buy 
Lotus; one can be fitted from old 
stock, and the old price is 17s. 6d., 
but her friend can be fitted only 
from new stock, so for exactly 
the same quality of shoe she must 
pay £1 ls. Of course, she wants 
to know why she has to pay 3s. 
6d. more: than her friend, and 
some women have refused to pay 
the difference, whereas there 
would have been no trouble, no 
call for any explanation, had the 
17s. 6d. pair been marked up to 
41 ls. 

This, however, does not exhaust 
the subject. Shortness of supply 
enters into the argument. 


THE CASE FOR THE SQUARE DEAL 


About twelve months ago, Mr. 
‘Wharmby said, the demand for 
Lotus and Delta was so great, 
despite an increased supply, that 
the factory had to “ration” the 
retailers and to supply them with 
stock on a fair-sharing system. 
The retailers number about 1,200. 
Each was given a rating accord- 
ing to his past purchases and the 
order-book was closed entirely 
against new business. The rating 
fixed the number of pairs that a 
retailer would regularly receive 
every four weeks out of every 
thousand pairs made by the fac- 
tory. His share rose and fell 
in quantity with the rise and fall 
in the output. 

Despite the shortage of mate- 
rials resulting from war, the fac- 
tory has up to the present time 
been able to keep up its output, 
which has, in fact, actually in- 
creased, and has only now slack- 
ened. 

But the retailer’s supply is, 
nowadays, never big enough to 
satisfy him. The policy of pric- 
ing the goods, not according to 
what they would easily fetch, but 
according to what they cost to 
make, and of explaining this by 
advertisement, has caused a great 
demand for Lotus and Delta 
shoes. 

Consumers are told in the Lo- 
tus newspaper advertising that the 
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prices are branded on the soles 
before the shoes leave the fac- 
tory. The price is in plain fig- 
ures, and any alteration, either 
scratched on the soles with a nail 
or written in ink, would be ob- 
vious to the purchaser. 

The factory practises itself 
what it forces upon retailers. 
When prices are advanced it con- 
tinues to supply dealers at old 
prices as long as stock, made up 
before the advance,- lasts. 

The retailer, who is guaranteed 
about 31 per cent profit, is turn- 
ing his stock over at least twice 
as fast as he used to do, and 
altogether he has done so well 
with Lotus and Delta since the 
war that he can well afford to 
sell old stock at old prices. He 
can make two profits on unbrand- 
ed shoes, which he handles to 
accumulate a reserve fund against 
the coming rainy day. But he 
had no occasion at all to do it 
with Lotus and Delta, because the 
factory undertakes to share with 
retailers any slight loss when 
prices fall. Neither does he need 


extra capital to finance his stock, 
since his stock of these particu- 
lar shoes is low, much lower than 
he himself likes it to be, and he 
is turning it over at least twice 


if not three times faster than 
usual. 

An extra profit of 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
a pair was, however, more than 
human nature could always re- 
sist, until the factory made a firm 
stand against profiteering and be- 
gan to print on invoices: 

“These boots and shoes are to 
be returned to the factory unless 
you agree to sell them at the 
prices stamped on the soles.” 

This note is the key to the po 
sition. The Lotus factory, as it 
owns the brands of Lotus and 
Delta shoes, is in a position to 
enforce the policy adopted, al 
lowing prices to be neither cut 
nor yet inflated, the penalty for 
either offense being stoppage ot 
supplies. The agency is valuabl« 
enough to make any dealer think 
twice, and then think again, be 
fore acting in a way which woul 
turn the business over to his com 
petitor across the street. 
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If a dealer will remind his cus- 
tomer of the current price, which 
is constantly being advertised, his 
difficulty in handling stock, partly 
old and partly new, stamped at 
two prices, disappears. Even 
when two customers come at the 
same time, for the same shoes, 
and one has to pay more than 
the other, because old stock is 
limited, one size perhaps being 
all old and the next size all new, 
a salesman who handles the sit- 
uation tactfully makes good will 
out of the fact that he can sup- 
ply only one at old prices. Such 
occasions give him the best 
chances he ever gets to show that 
he is not soaking the public for 
an unfair profit. 


New Breakfast Food Adver- 
tised 


Butter-Wheat, a new breakfast food, 
manufactured by the U. S. Cereal 
Company, of Upper Sandusky, i 
is being advertised in Chicago. 
papers and painted bulletins are being 
used. Plans are being prepared for 
campaigns in other cities. 





A. & P. Sales Jump _¥6" Ber 
Cent; ih ie 


Jersey City, N. ie i 29,2917. 
Editor of gry, Nee : 

I noticed Woolworth’s/st6re sales in 
issue of July 19 of yéur’ publication, 
also news item about chain. stores in 
Philadelphia, and thought perhaps you 
would be interested in ours, as we are 
the largest chain store organization in 
the United States. ‘ 

Our figures for the first eighteen 
weeks of the current year, ending 
June 30, were $38,049,712, against $21,- 
607,773 for the corresponding period 
of 1916, an increase of $16,441,939 
or over 76 per cent. 

You can see from these figures that 
we are doing over $2,000,000 a week 
and at the present time we have 3,365 
stores. 

Tue Great Atrantic & Paciric TEA 
CoMPANY. 

W. G. Wrightson, Assistant to the 
President. 
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Candy Advertiser Shows Good 
Net Earnings 


Bunte Brothers, manufacturing con- 
fectioners of Chicago, announce that 
net earnings for the first six months 
of 1917 were $109,000. Printers’ Inx 
has published several articles on the 





advertising policies of this house. 


GeorgeL.DyerCompany 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





Grocery Specialty Revived When 
Form of Product Is Changed 


The Franklin Baker Company Puts Coconuts in Cans to Prevent Spoiling 
and Maintain Guarantee of Quality 


YW se it may be true that 
any good product of general 
consumption may be advertised 
with profit, it does not follow 
that any firm in a field is in posi- 
tion to do it. For instance, it may 
not have the resources of its com- 
petitors, nor such a grip on its 
trade that it can advertise inde- 
pendently without giving competi- 
tors more benefit than it derives 
from its own publicity. Success 
in advertising is largely dependent 
on a strategic base from which to 
strike. Fortunately the possibili- 
ties of acquiring a strategic posi- 
tion are limited only by the bounds 
of ingenuity. 

The Franklin Baker Co., of 
Philadelphia, has settled on a 
permanent advertising policy as 
the culmination of persistent ma- 
neuvering for strategic position, 
covering a period of nearly 
seventeen years. 

The company now is selling 
fresh coconut in cans. The 
coconut—in the cans—constitutes 
the strategic base. As it draws 
to the close of its sixth month of 
national advertising a 75 per cent 
distribution in towns of over 5,000 
population in Connecticut, the 
middle Atlantic States and Ohio, 
has been achieved, with a growing 
distribution in all other parts of 
the country. In Philadelphia it 
is 90 per cent. 

Seventeen years ago Franklin 
Baker was a chemist for the IIli- 
nois Steel Co., of Chicago. His 
father was in the flour business 
in Philadelphia. The elder Baker 
took over a cargo of coconuts in 
liquidation of a debt. To handle 
the single cargo, father and son 
obtained the desiccating plant of 
a concern that had ceased to 
operate, as they figured the deal 
could be made to yield a larger 
return on this basis. The venture 
demonstrated such possibilities of 
profit that they determined to con- 


tinue the plant in operation, with 
2 


the result that the new business 
was incorporated and placed on a 
permanent basis. It opened only 
2,000 nuts a day, and made its 
sales in bulk to confectioners. 
ged the output is fifty times 
this. 

The next step was to reach out 
for the grocery trade, through the 
jobber, and the goods were put 
up in packages and branded. Ten 


‘ years ago the policy of trade ad- 


vertising was adopted, but this, 
with window displays, was about 
the only publicity carried on for 
several years. 

In the meantime, a wholesale 
business in fresh nuts had been 
built up as well. 





Fresh Grated 
COCONUT 
In Cans, 10 cents 


Here 1s the latest con- 
venience for home- 
makers—the only product 
of the kind on the market. 

cietietiieetiean aie 


anteed by the manalacturers to be pure coconut and coconyt milk 
—wnothing else Presb as though just taken from the shell, with 
euactly the sume flavor, and grated ready for use 

jen the can—and there you 
we have able to offer our sheds this great convenience, 
thie ddlicacy—tresh coconut—all thy year round ready for 

We've » new Recipe Book which tells you exactly how to 
-_s We'll send one free with your first Baker's Coconu: 
order 
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DEALERS GET COPY LIKE THIS 


The question of consumer ad- 
vertising was considered off and 
on, but there were trade difficul- 
ties in the way. The market for 
coconut was limited any way it 
was taken. The fresh nut has a 
perverse habit of getting rancid 
without giving any warning of the 
fact until it is broken open. Re- 
tail dealers say that at best they 
can count on only nine out of ten 
being sweet. Distribution is lim- 
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from Leslie’s © Kadel & Herbert 








This is one of the first photographs of 
our Army in France to reach America. 


It appears in this week’s Leslie’s, 
““scooping”’ even the Sunday newspapers. 


Leslie’s had a clean “beat” on the 


pictures of our troops’ departure, too, 
you remember. 


This better-than-average service is 
one of the reasons for a 100% reader- 
interest in 420,000 better-than - average 
homes. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Mustrated Weekly News; 
Established go ~— 
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_ A Course in Advertising 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 


HE AMERICAN BOY is rendering a distinct 

service to advertising and advertisers in teaching 
upwards of 500,000 boys and young men (of the average 
age of 16 years) the underlying principles of advertising by 
means of a series of articles now appearing in its columns. 
These started with the May 1917 issue and will conclude 
with the April 1918 issue. The series is as follows: 


1917 
May What is Advertising? 
June Magazine Advertising. 
July Why We Carry Advertising. 
August Why Read Advertisements? 
September Why Buy Advertised Goods? 
October Advertising Reduces the Selling Price. 
November ‘Trademarks. 
December Advertising Must Be Honest. 


January Honesty Due The Advertiser. 

February The Advertising in The American Boy. 

March It Pays to Advertise to Boys. 

April What Advertiser is Making the Biggest 
Mistake by Not Advertising in The 
American Boy? 


This great army of the ‘‘coming men of America’’ will have 


a comprehensive idea of the whys and wherefores of advertising 
such as no group of boys has.ever had before, and the resultant 
benefit to present-day advertisers will be tremendous. 


These loyal, enthusiastic and responsive readers of THE 
AMERICAN BOY are a mighty power NOW in helping to 
decide what shall be bought for the home, and the cumulative 
value to advertisers in making their indelible impression on plastic 
minds NOW is so obvious that we need not enlarge upon it. 


Scores of leading advertisers are putting themselves leagues 
ahead of their competitors by using THE AMERICAN BOY 
persistently and consistently. Send for sample copy. 


“‘Where There's A Boy, There's A Family”’ 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8 MURTHEY, Manage J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y- Treas. 3LPLARRENS.).« Oorrics 
aSe-onme DETROIT, MICHIGAN ysesi's" heist 


York crv, maw YORK 
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ited to the coast sections because 
of this tendency to become ran- 
cid, and it is virtually a question 
of trading in the open market. 
As far as the desiccated busi- 
ness was concerned, Mr. Baker did 
not feel that there were any es- 
sential points of difference that 
could be advertised to advantage. 
Price competition was keen and 
the jobbers wanted 
some mighty distinct- 
ive point of superior- 
ity before they would 
drop price out of 
consideration. 
“We did do some 
spasmodic advertising 
to the consumer,” pix all well co 
says Mr. Baker, “but stg, four ae 
it accomplished little svar ups. Pu 
because it was spas- 
modic. The flavor of 
coconut lies  princi- 
pally in the milk, and 
as tt is the milk and 
the oil that turn ran- 


moderate oven and 
bake until firm. 


— 





cid, it is easy to see 
that the dried prod- 
uct, from which these 
must be removed, has 
its limitations. If we 
could have put out 
a desiccated product 
which had the full 
flavor of the sweet 
fresh fruit we would 
have gone ahead and 
advertised steadily. If 
we could have stand- 
ardized ‘and _ trade- 
marked the fresh 
nuts, and guaranteed 
them against spoiling 
we would have gone 
ahead. 

“Tt is this, in ef- 
fect, that we have 
done. It was the germ in the 
coconut, however, which we had 
to overcome first. It took us 
a long time to find a method of 
sterilizing which would render 
him. harmless and not hurt the 
fruit. There were also other dif- 
ficulties that had to be obviated, 
such as the effect of the oil on 
the gasket of the can, and the 
oxidation of tin. We finally de- 
veloped a process of canning the 
coconut, milk, oil and all, which 





we felt we could stand back of 
with the guarantee of our trade- 
mark and advertising. 

“There are about 12,000,000 
fresh coconuts sold to the con- 
sumer every year in this country, 
and more than five times that 
amount are desiccated. This gives 
some idea of the size of the mar- 
ket that lay before us, leaving out 





Juicy acne Meat 
The Original Milk 


Says Madame Cuisine: 

Perhaps you have been prejudiced against coconut, 
as I was, because both the dry and glycerine prepared 
package coconut have been so unsatisfactory. But, you 
really have no idea how delicious coconut desserts are 
when prepared with fresh grated coconut unless you 
crack and grate fresh whole coconut yourself or use 


Baker’s Fresh Grated Coconut, 
The Only Coc 
Packed in Cans, Not in Paper Packages 


Baker's Fresh Grated—ready for instant use—is even more 
satisfactory than whole coconuts. It saves all the time and 
trouble of preparing whole nuts. You will find in ac cas can the 
original milk, the juicy meat—guaranteed pure—and exactly 
the same flavor as t h the coconut was freshly picked from 
the tree and opened. 

Baker's is economical, too, A portion of the coco- 
nut milk may be used in desserts requiring milk and in making 
the batter of your cakes. For icings and desserts when milk is 
not used, just drain off the coconut milk and press the coconut in a 

cheesecloth, which is easily and quickly done. 

’s Canned Coconut is always in my 
pantry. I buy a dozen at a time, for T know it 
will not turn rancid. Every can is guaranteed 
to be sweet when opened. There is no coconut 
half as good as Baker’s Coconut in cans, take 
my word for it. 


BAKER’S 
COCONUT 


Fret Grated 
in Cans 


"yr ggg 


ath: far west. 


THE NATIONAL COPY 1S STRICTLY EDUCATIONAL 


of consideration the number of 
people who did not eat coconut 
because of the drawbacks to be 
found in each of the two forms in 
which it had previously been put 
on sale.” 

The first advertising was done 
in one of the largest magazines of 
general circulation, in order to 
reach the dealer. A period de- 
voted to distribution followed, and 
then in the Fall of 1916 large 
space was used in a number of 
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women’s magazines. This was 
backed up by local newspaper 
campaigns. 

The advertising is being con- 
centrated in three months in the 
Fall and three months in the 
Spring. It is the woman of the 
country and the small town whom 
the company is particularly anxious 
to reach, because she is likely to 
cook in her own kitchen more of 
the things her family eats than 
the housewife of the city. 

Forty-four million people, Mr. 
Baker figures, live in towns of less 
than 2,500 population, and they are 
prospective eaters of twice as 
much coconut, roughly, as the 
other half of the country’s popu- 
lation. 

Distribution, of course, is aimed 
ultimately at the country sections 
in particular, but they have to be 
reached through central points. 
The newspaper campaigns are 
being conducted from such points 
of supply; towns where, for in- 
stance, the papers have a wide cir- 
culation in surrounding territory. 


Sales have been much more’ 


rapid in the Atlantic Coast states, 
where the fresh coconut is 
known. In the Middle West, 
where the canned product has to 
replace the desiccated kind, the 
biggest obstacles have presented 
tl.emselves. 

One of these has been the diffi- 
culty of driving home the fact 
that fresh coconut does not 
taste like desiccated, that it has 
a distinctive flavor. Hence the 
appeal of “The Juicy Coconut 
Meat; The Original Milk” in 
one of the company’s magazine 
advertisements. Under the cap- 
tion “Madame Cuisine” tells the 
reader: 

“Perhaps you have been preju- 
diced against coconut, as I was. 
because both the dry and the 
glycerine prepared package coco- 
nut have been so_ unsatisfac- 
tory. But you really have no 
idea how delicious coconut des- 
serts are when prepared with fresh 
grated coconut unless you crack 
and grate fresh whole coconut 
yourself or use Baker’s,” etc. 

But giving the consumer “rea- 
son why” copy was not sufficient. 
Complaints from women who tried 


to use the canned coconut in 
their cooking without making al- 
lowance for the amount of liquid 
it contained emphasized the need 
of “method” copy as well; hence 
recipes figure prominently in the 
company’s advertising. 

One would not exactly rush at 
the thought that a canned prod- 
uct would find much favor in the 
eyes of the fresh-fruit retailer 
Yet such stores are a large factor 
in sales, and fruit stores all over 
the country have been induced to 
feature the canned coconut, in 
many cases through a comparison 
with the fresh nuts. 

Another interesting thing that 
the company has found out is that 
the woman of the West likes a 
much thicker layer of cocoanut on 
her cake than does her sister in 
New England. Requests have fre- 
quently come from the latter ter- 
ritory for smaller cans—the size 
of the cans, by the way, having 
been dictated by an estimate as 
to the amount required for one 
cake. Unfortunately it is not prac- 
tical to adjust a detail of this sort 
by varying the size of the cans for 
different sections. The trades of 
the various jobbers overlap too 
much, several of them selling in 
widely separated sections of the 
country. As an instance, two cus- 
tomers, one in New York and one 
in Chicago, are competing sharply 
for the retail trade in Texas. 

Small copy, featuring recipes, is 
the rule in the newspapers, and of 
course, it goes on the home-de- 
partment page wherever there is 
one. The newspaper campaigns 
run for three months or more, 
with at least two insertions a 
week. Ultimately it is expected 
the advertising will be kept going 
throughout the year, though with 
eereen in the Spring and 

all, 


Weed in New Position 


R. Weed, secretary of the 

Leisenring Company, has 
secretary and business 
Household Journal 
Company, which recently _ purchased 
The Hearthstone. Mr. Weed takes his 
new position at once, moving to Ba- 
tavia, N. Y., where the executive offices 
of the Household Journal and Floral 
Life and The Hearthstone will be es- 
tablished. 


Rhodes & 
been elected 
manager of the 

















What the Grocers 
Say About 


BUTTERICK’S 


Exclusion of 


Mail Order 
Advertising 


Tee exclusion of mail order advertisin 
from The Delineator, The Designer an 
The Woman’s Magazine has brought a re- 
sponse amounting to an ovation. 


R ETAIL and wholesale merchants in every 
line, manufacturers, trade papers, mer- 
chants’ associations, both local and national, 
from Maine to California, have endorsed our 
action in unmistakable terms and are giving 
us their whole-hearted support. 


‘THE list of dealers and jobbers who have 
lined up with us in our “‘ Buy-at-Home 
Movement” comprises thousands of names and 
includes the leaders in every line of industry. 





HE following letter from the great wholesale 
grocers, Reid, Murdoch & Co. of Chicago, is 
typical of thousands in our files: 
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CLARK STREET BRIDEE AO ORAWER-R.M. 


omrczoo 
april 18, 1917. 


George VW. Filder, 2oges 
Pr %, The Butterick Publishing Company, 
Bow York, 3. Yo ’ ‘ 


Dear Sir: 

Your splendid decision te head the list ef 
publishers te with hold from your several great 
publications all "Mail Order® advertising, is sure te 
moet with the approval of the logical distributer, as 
444 a similar action of ours, when we were first in our 
line te shut off “Mail Order* patronage. 

Your move is timely and fearless. There mould 
de such reciprocation on the part ef all who have "the 
Cause* at heart as will reimburse you four fold. 


Very truly yours, 


Hlitorrotorng Worrrofe , 











The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association has 
passed a resolution endorsing our action. 
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BELOW are given some of the representative: firths = | 


in the wholesale grocery field alone; whpib _ 
already endorsed and are supporting The Dglineator, 
The Designer and The Woman’s Magazi An their 


exclusion of all mail order advertising: ‘Se 


_ 


Wholesale Grocers 


Francis H. iy ve & Co. 
New Manag? ity 
ae ye 0. 


edo, Ohi 
Miner, Read & Tullock 
New Haven, Con 
The Lafayette smith Grocer Co. 


Moores Tieethars Grocer Co. 
Sioux City, lowa 
J. Zinsmeister & Sons 
le, Ky. 
Cc. 4, Weston a 


t, Mi 
The Seudders- Gale Grocer Co. 


Gowan-Lenning-Brown Co, 
uth, 
H. P. Lau Co. 


ence, R. I. 
E. A. Saunders’ Sons’ Co. 

Richmond, Va. 
Benham & Griffith Co. 

be ane, Wash. 
Standard eee oe 

Elizabeth ‘enn. 
on | Stevenson & - 

ye % 2 

MeNeil & 8 & ns Co. 


Tolerton 4 4 Warfleld Co. 
Sioux City, Iow: 

The Twitche i-Champlin Co. 
Port 


land, Me. 
Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Paxton & Gallagher Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
L. Doelman Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Feilbach Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
H. Midwood’s Sons Co. 
Pro 


viden 
N. H. Slack Grecery Co. 
orfolk, Va. 
Powell Sanders Co. 
akan. 


Wash. 
E. BR. G odfrey & Sons Co. 
M , Wis. 


ilwaukee. 
Jobst-Bethard Co. 
Peoria, Ill 








Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


J. 1. Prentiss & Co. 
Buffalo, N. 
Bomee “Kussy Go. 


The Colter Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

A. Brinkley & Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 

B. L. Gordon & Co. 
Spokane, Wash. 

pa Hubbard & + 


Haskell, dams Co. 


oston, Mass. 
—— Levi & Co. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
Silas Pierce & Co., Ltd. 


oston, Mass 
The Danieis, Cornell Co. 
ass. 
Aldrich-Eldred e Co. 


Providen 1. 

McFadden Coffee & Spice Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa 

W. B. & W. G. Jordan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Phili Becker & Co. 


uffalo, N. 
The Wm. ‘bdwards Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kurtz & Mayers 
Readi 


ng. Penn. 

Cc. W. Antrim & Sons 
Richmond, Va. 

on. = McAteer & Sons, Inc. 


Chas. J. j. Helnold & & Son 
Buffalo, 
Sturtevant, Merrick Co. 


Spi eld, Mass. 
Brewster Gordon & & Co. 
ochester, N. Y. 
Joon” ™T. Porter Co. 


Scranton, Penn. 
Cc. a ny *& Bro. 


Mass. 

Geo. R. Newell & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Granger & Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wm. = a mag & Co. 

eepsie, N. Y. 

Evans. Burnett one 


Geo. C. Baell's Gn Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





( Wholesale Grocers—Continued) 


D. C. Shaw & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Peterson-Weter ceed Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oppenheim & McEwan Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Delano, Potter & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
—— ures. & oe 
ul, Minn. 


Field Py Start 
Utica, N. Y. 
Witman Schwarz Co. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
Ss. M. Filckinger Co. 
Buffalo, N. 


meousar & iuidieeben & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Ozkxford & Fahnestock 
Bridgeport, Ill. 

G. Talheimer 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Harnett & Hewitt Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 

J. A. Eberts & Co. 
Bethlehem, Penn. 

Crocker Grocery Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

John W. Bunn & Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 

Plim mpten-Cower Co. 

uffalo, N. Y 

Franklin Stiles & Franklin 
Grocery Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Downing oy'er Co. 
Sp ass. 

Seeman Bros. 
New York City 

oo dnoeety Co. 


Decatur, Ill. 
National I Grocer Compen y 
y,M 
Gildehaus Wulfing & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


t. 
O. P. Dewitt & Son 
St. Johns, Mich. 
Jones, Downes & Co. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Reeves Grocery Company 
Tupelo, Miss. 
The Morey Mercantile Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
Witman-Schwarz Company 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Blake-Curtis Co. 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Janney-Marshall Co. Inc. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
Monee. Grocery ompany 


acon, Ga. 
Friedrich & Kempe Co. Inc. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
A. B. Jones Company 
Jonesbo: 


ro, ; 
The John Biaul’s Sons Co. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
R. C. Williams & Co. 
New York City 
Moreland-Jones Company 
Americus, Ga. 
A. —. Grocery Company 


Wis. 
The Willia mson-Halsell-Fraster 
klahoma City, Okla. 
The Winftela ae Grocery 


Ons 
The Symns — Co. 


Atc 
Larson Brothers Wholesale 
Grocery Company, Kansas 


City, Kans. 
New a Bong i Co. 
astle, Pa. 
Harreleon & Seemed 
Richmon 
Crichton Provision Co. 
e! oO. 
Scott-Mayer Commission Co. 
Hot Springs, 4 
Calcasieu Mercantile Co. 
e Charles, La. 
Wood-Nickels Grocery Co. 
Roanoke, Va. 
H. W. Schleutker & Co. 
Covi + -y Ky. 
Forrest City Grover Company 
Forrest City, Ark. 
MeNalir & oe 
n, a 
The W. H. Dunne Co. 
No ie Be 
Newport Paper & Grocery Co. 
ewport, R. I. 
J. W. Myers & Co. 
Cham urg, 
Dilworth Brothers Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lauderbach-Barber Co. 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 
Wm. M. nders 
oston, Mass. 
W. H. Chandler Co. 
Scranton, Pa. 


D ETAILED information with regard to our 

exclusion of mail order advertising as it affects 
any line of trade in any section of the country will 
be furnished on request to advertisers and agents. 


Butterick ~ Pudlisher 


The Delineator 


The Designer 


The Woman’s Magazine 

















A Complaint Bureau as a Winner 


and Holder of Sales 


The Kind of Complaints That May Be Expected to Come In—Bureau an 
Aid and Corrective to Sales Force 


By Charles Kaye 


EEPING your fingers on the 
K pulse—as well as the purse— 
of the buying public is a job 
worthy of the most experienced 
practitioner. The sagacious mer- 
chant recognizes as one of his 
most important departments, that 
where complaints are registered. 
Often the tactful handling of a 
kick may create much good will 
and result in vastly increased pat- 
ronage. 

Yet when the retailer himself 
has reason to complain about ship- 
ments, back-orders, breakages, etc., 
no one .wants to listen. They are 
busily occupied with more pressing 
things. The merchant tells his 


troubles to the traveling man, who 
tells them to the sales manager, 


who in turn tells them to the de- 
partment head responsible. In the 
shuffle, the complaint often gets 
conveniently lost. 

“Why don’t the manufacturers 
have complaint bureaus?” queried 
the proprietor of a dry goods 
store the other day. “It seems 
to me in every large organization 
there should be one single indi- 
vidual to represent our interests 
and eliminate the need for corre- 
sponding with so many different 
departments when things go 
wrong.” 

That recalled to mind the ex- 
periences of one national adver- 
tiser which suggests the oppor- 
tunities for other manufacturers 
and jobbers to establish a similar 
bureau. Originally, the depart- 
ment of which I speak, started 
out to render a specific merchan- 
dising service. Gradually, how- 
ever, through its intimate rela- 
tions with retailers it has won 
their complete confidence and has 
developed into an impromptu 
court of appeal. Now, instead of 
growling inwardly over imaginary 
wrongs, the retailers put them 


fairly and squarely up to the serv- 
37 


ice manager who speedily effects 
an adjustment. Often they come 
to him with complaints that might 
never have beer voiced—until per- 
haps on the salesman’s next trip, 
when he would find a competitive 
brand on the merchant’s shelves. 

Let me relate an instance, with- 
out alterations except names. The 
Henderson Drug Company wanted 
to construct a new store front. 
Hearing of this Service Depart- 
ment, they requested information 
regarding the finishing of the 
woodwork, placing of signs, store 
lighting, etc. The service man- 
ager discussed the matter quite 
fully and became well acquainted 
through the mails. 

One day he received a personal 
note, saying that “during the past 
few days quite a number of things 
have been called to our attention 
and it may be possible that we 
shall change our line. Mr. Will- 
son, the salesman on this terri- 
tory, and your sales manager 
know nothing about this proposed 
change, and as they are probably 
East for your convention, we will. 
ask you to say nothing to them 
about it.” 


MOVED QUICKLY TO SAVE GOOD’ 
ACCOUNT 


The account in question pur- 
chased several thousand dollars’ 
worth of merchandise a year. As 
the service manager hated to see 
them get away, he disregarded 
Henderson’s request (as you 
would probably have done) to 
keep the news to himself. A 
telegram was dispatched to the 
local branch, and the following 
note, received . later, .tells how 
prompt action saved the day: 

“Greased lightning, whatever 
that is, has nothing on P. J. Will- 
son and your sales manager at 
Minneapolis, for yesterday he re- 
ceived your telegram and within 
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three hours was over here to see 
what was the trouble. As the 
matter was one in which price 
was the consideration, it was 
agreeably adjusted, and we are 
happy to state that we shall con- 
tinue to represent your goods in 
this territory.” 

The lesson to be learned here 
is that through the ordinary chan- 
nels the manufacturer might never 
have unearthed this complaint. 
The customer would probably have 
switched his brand of merchandise 
without a fair investigation. 

Sometimes complaints made to 
the salesman and branch manager 
are the kind they want to hush. 
Headquarters never hears of the 
trouble and the only record is the 
report that gives the number of 
accounts lost. 

Some weeks ago, a merchant in 
Mississippi wrote for business 
plans, and upon requesting details 
from the local branch it devel- 
oped that the account was behind 
in payment of his bills. In fact, 
the letter from the local credit 
man read: “Perhaps it would be 


a good idea before giving this 
man advice on merchandising to 
politely intimate that one of the 
requirements of a good business 


man is to pay his obligations 
promptly. I am trying to collect 
$47.63 which we should have had 
some months ago.” 

The service: manager wrote in 
straightforward manner to the 
merchant, explaining that while it 
was hardly within the province of 
his department to discuss ‘such 
matters, he nevertheless believed 
it best to be frank. He went on 
to say that the local credit man 
reported his account as past due 
and thought possibly he could help 
by devising some system of col- 
lecting the merchant’s own bills in 
better shape. Much to his surprise 
the response disclosed an entirely 
different set of facts. 

“Your letter of the twenty-first 
seems candid, so I have decided 
to relate the other side briefly in 
explanation. Your sources of in- 
formation are only partially cor- 
rect. 

“T might mention numerous mis- 
takes in shipment—to wrong place 
and items wrong, settlements de- 


manded on mistakes by drafts and 
by urgent letters, as causes for 
lack of a cordial feeling with the 
branch office. Our view has hard- 
ly had fair consideration I think, 
and I have personally handled 
every item of letter and of order 
in the premises—so I know full 
details. 

“Then your representative here 
seems to have a case of grouch 
toward us. I believe I have never 
had him pleased with the order 
ready on his arrival. He seems 
to think every time it ought to 
be bigger and the line ought to 
be more active. It has been with 
difficulty that I have gotten in- 
formation about the line from him. 
His visits have not been pleas- 
ures to me. I look on the sales- 
man as a helper in his line, but 
not as a dictator as to plans or 
methods. I have been in business 
for twenty-four years myself and 
should know something of local 
conditions better than any tran- 
sient. 

“From neither source, then, 
have I been gratified over the 
treatment; so perhaps have be- 
come unresponsive. However, if 
careful investigation is made, you 
will find my contentions are right 
and that I have been treated 
somewhat unjustly.” 

The complaints proved to be 
justified. As a result, the sales- 
man was removed to another ter- 
ritory, and the credit manager 
cautioned against taking such an 
arbitrary stand until in possession 
of complete facts. 


EDUCATING A MERCHANT SLOW TO 
PAY UP 


A dealer situated in a prosper- 
ous farming community was al- 
ways behind in his bills. They 
would drool along for months past 
date of payment—even though he 
had the money at his bank. He 
wrote to the manufacturer for re- 
tail business advice, giving the 
service manager a welcome oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the fact that 
one of the fundamental things of 
sound business is paying your bills 
on time and taking advantage of 
the cash discounts.. The merchant 
was so much impressed with this 
bit of homely preaching that by 
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Sound Growth 


Number of Space Used First Six 
Advertisers in Lines Months of 


81—154,513—1915 
112— 195,565 —1916 
166 — 216,081 —I9Tt 


This is the three-year record of 
automobile, accessory, and tire ad- 
vertising, and it is also the story of 
practically all the other advertising 
in Collier’s. 


Only wise selection of the medium, 
and the use of convincing, attrac- 
tive, and truthful copy could have 
caused such a growth. 


Your message can be put across in 


ollier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


New York Kp Sy Boston 
Chicago SF y) Philadelphia 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper business yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on the paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 
mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are. 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


' Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Continental-Commercial Nat’l Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia © Milwaukee _ Detroit 
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return mail he forwarded a sub- 
stantial check and notes for all 
outstanding bills. 

In the enthusiasm of his first 
trip round the territory, it is often 
a favorite trick of the new sales- 
man to switch agency representa- 
tion without mature deliberation, 
on the chance that the new ac- 
count will make more rapid prog- 
ress—and more especially to im- 
press the sales manager that he 
is onto his job. The unfortunate 
part is that often the dealer is 
one who had handled the line 
faithfully for many years, and is 
doing as well as circumstances 
permit. 

A case of this kind came to my 
attention recently which illustrates 
the interesting way in which it 
was disclosed through direct cor- 
respondence to the complaint de- 
partment. Here is the letter from 
a small town merchant in Wiscon- 
sih: 

“Tt is with much regret that I 
am compelled to inform you that 
your new salesman was here about 
‘two weeks ago and that he has 
evidently made arrangements for 
another firm to represent you in 
this territory. Our town is about 
six or seven hundred population 
and I have sold your goods here 
for twenty-five years and have 
worked up a steady trade. Last 
‘year my sales were over $1,000. 
This fellow took an inventory of 
my stock to see what I was out 
of, and as there was a number 
of customers in the shop, he said 
he would come back right after 
dinner and we would together fix 
up the order. I came back at 
12:30 and waited for him, but he 
never showed up, and that evening 
I found he went to the other 
hardware store and told them I 
wasn’t going to handle the line 
any longer and took an order 
from them. When he got back to 
Chicago, he notified me that he 
had withdrawn the agency from 
me. In all these years I have 
been in business, I never had any- 
thing happen that made me feel 
so bad. After working up a nice 
trade it is pretty tough luck, and 
I hate to start over again and in- 
troduce another brand while the 
other fellow gets the benefit of 


my hard work. I hope you can 
see the situation and arrange 
things so not to cut me out after 
doing all I could for your com- 
pany for all these years.” 

An investigation was immediate- 
ly conducted and the facts as 
stated by the merchant proved to 
be correct. In his personal letter 
direct to the new man, the general 
sales manager took occasion to 
emphasize, “If you are going to 
develop into a big man in our or- 
ganization, you must learn early 
in the game to do business ac- 
cording to our policy of absolute 
fairness to all concerned.” Were 
it not for the complaint depart- 
ment, the. case might never have 
been discovered, and the new 
salesman hailed as a coming star 
for making a clean-up on his first 
trip around. 

Big business suffers from the 
lack of those close personal re- 
lations which are possible with the 
manufacturer doing a local or ter- 
ritorial trade. The general man- 
ager or proprietor does not have 
the opportunity to call once a 
year to renew acquaintances and 
act the “good fellow.” Even in 
this day, many merchants look 
upon the’ national advertiser as a 
soulless corporation only interest- 
ed in paying big dividends. But 
where you have the opportunity 
to emphasize the fact that the big- 
ger concern is made up of just 
that many more human beings, 
ready to help the smallest custom- 
er in his troubles, you will find 
your trade responsive and willing 
to push the sale of your merchan- 
dise to the exclusion of others. 
The manufacturer whose experi- 
ences I relate says his Retailers’ 
Service Departmént is the best 
means he has discovered in accom- 
plishing this purpose. 


Agency’s New Department 


The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, has appointed Robert A. Wal- 
lace manager of a new department 
formed for placing advertising for 
American manufacturers in Australian 
and New Zealand newspapers, etc. Mr. 
Wallace has had practical experience as 
an advertising counsellor and copy 
wr.ter in Australia. He addressed the 
export department of the A Ci: OF 
W. at St. Louis in June on the rela- 
tionship of advertising to those markets. 
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Name Wanted for Next 
Bond Issue 


Shall the Second Issue of the War 
Loan be Known as “Liberty 
Bonds,” or Shall Another Adver- 
tising Handle be Applied?— 
Question Is Now Under Discus- 
sion at Washington 


NCLE SAM, in his biggest 

business venture, is now fac- 
ing a question not unknown to 
many large advertisers; namely, 
whether to stick to a familiar 
name for the sake of its prestige 
or to introduce a new one for the 
sake of its novelty. The commo- 
dity to be advertised is the second 
issue of “war bonds,” due to be 
marketed this autumn—October 
Ist being, at this writing, the ten- 
tative date. 

A number of advertising men 
with patriotic impulses have lately 
written to the United States 
Treasury suggesting names for the 
next edition of Government bonds. 
The appearance of these volunteer 
brands has precipitated, earlier 
than would otherwise have been 
the case, the problem of christen- 
ing the new bonds. Officials at 
the Treasury tell Printers’ Ink, 
however, that they are frankly 
in a quandary whether to stick 
to “Liberty Loan” for a second 
advertising drive or to pin their 
faith to some new designation. 

In advertising circles, judging 
from the letters coming to Wash- 


ington, it has been taken as a fore-, 


gone conclusion that a new name 
would be chosen for the second 
crop of Federal war securities and 
a number of advertisers are seek- 
ing early information as to the 
selection in order that they may 
play up the forthcoming bond is- 
sue in their advertising copy for 
the autumn numbers of the maga- 
zines. Treasury officials, though, 
are of half a mind to stick to 
“Liberty.” They point out that 
when Secretary McAdoo chose 
“Liberty Loan” he applied the 
designation to the full issue of 
$5,000,000,000 in bonds authorized 
by Congress, of which the $2,- 
000,000,000 lately floated was but 
the first installment. It would, 


INK 


therefore, be logical to keep the 
family name unless it is felt that 
enhanced advertising appeal could 
be made via a new trade name. 
This is precisely the point on 
which the Treasury officials are 
now in doubt. 

Asked on behalf of Printers’ 
Ink whether it would influence 
the decision if it was concluded 
to put out the next batch of bonds 
at a higher rate of interest, the 
Treasury executives said they 
thought not. If final judgment 
is to the effect that “Liberty Loan” 
should stick, the authorities would 
simply label the new allotment 
“Second Series” or “Series B” or 
otherwise differentiate, and this 
done, they assume that it would 
not matter if the new bonds bear 
interest at 4 per cent, instead of 
at 3% per cent. 

It may be stated, however, the 
current talk at the Treasury is 
all in favor of putting out the 
new bonds at the same interest 
rate as the old; namely, 3% per 
cent. This would render it prac- 
ticable to use, if desired, any “left- 
over” advertising matter or adver- 
tising copy remaining from the 
spring and summer campaign. Ma- 
king the most of advertising re- 
sources may be even more impor- 
tant in the case of the next cam- 
paign than in the one lately closed, 
because there is no indication that 
any more money will be expended 
upon paid advertising in the next 
campaign than in the last. 

Realizing a certain restive spirit 
in advertising and publishing cir- 
cles, Treasury officials in charge 
of marketing the war bonds are 
now endeavoring to put the blame 
inferentially on Congress. ,Of 
course, Congress made no stipula- 
tion that the Treasury Depart- 
ment should not use paid adver- 
tising in newspapers and maga- 
zines, etc., to promote bond sales, 
but Congress did, in the last analy- 
sis, appropriate just half the 
amount originally suggested for 
manufacturing and marketing the 
bonds, and this circumstance is 
being cited by Treasury executives 
in explanation of their failure to 
buy advertising space last time and 
in extenuation of a similar fru- 
gality next time. 


, 
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How 21 Leading Local Stores 


Increase Sales In Baltimore 


During June, 1917, the 21 leading depart- 


mental, furniture, clothing, drug and shoe stores of Baltimore 
(names furnished on request) used space as follows in the four 
Baltimore papers: — 


Sun (morning and Sunday) . . 141,904 
Sun (evening. . . . . . 137,613 
American (morning and Sunday) 159,494 
Star (evening) . . . . . 24504 
NEWS (evening and Sunday) 278,956 


This is a general average of the Baltimore situation every month in the year. 


National advertisers who are interested in 


building on broad lines in Baltimore should follow the choice of 
local dealers who use more space in THE BALTIMORE NEWS, 
month in and month out, than in any other local newspaper. 


THE NEWS is a member of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations. Every national advertiser should have 
a copy of the last A. B.C. reports on the Baltimore newspapers 
—a good argument why THE BALTIMORE NEWS is used 
most by local dealers and is the backbone of every national cam- 
paign that is aimed to cover Baltimore on an economical basis. 


Follow the local dealer—He knows. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation June, 1917, 88,685 
GAIN over same period 1916, 11,297 . 


DAN A. CARROLL Jj. B. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative Western Representative 
Tribune Building First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Dominate 


Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market 
in the United States 


at one cost, by concentrating in the one 
DOMINANT newspaper 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


The Bulletin is read by ‘‘nearly everybody’’ in and 
around Philadelphia — practically 100% of the entire 
potential market. 

Net paid daily average TWO CENT circulation for 
June, 1917— 


358,191 .3 


f 


Dominant Impression 
Maximum Selling Efficiency 


are yours (at the lowest cost) if you concentrate your 
advertising in the dominant newspaper — 


The Bulletin 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 
Chicago Office, J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 





Increasing Interest in Sound Busi- 
ness Information 


Facts That Show How Business Men Are Searching for Guidance 


By R. 


HE late Frederick W. Tay- 

‘lor, of “Taylor-made-effi- 
ciency” fame, is reported to have 
predicted that the next generation 
will see the publication of 50,000 
books on business. Starting in a 
very small way fifteen or so 
years ago, the business of pub- 
lishing business books has already 
reached a position of sufficient 
importance to warrant the publica- 
tion recently of a list of “1,600 
Business Books,” and from pres- 
ent indications Mr. Taylor’s es- 
timate may be none too high forty 
years from now. 

Outside of the trade and tech- 
nical press there was little or no 
discussion in print two decades 
ago of the problems of business. 
A holy reverence for the school 
of experience through hard 


knocks still ruled in most lines. 


Business men had not awakened 
generally to the realization that 
business is a science with a tech- 
nique of its own that transcends 
the bounds of individual lines 
and that there are a host of sug- 
gestions that may be borrowed 
advantageously from “the other 
fellow” in a hundred different 
fields. Printers’ INK, the “ad 
man’s Bible,” began as early as 
1888—though in a very rudimen- 
tary form, It was in 1895 that 
Frederick W. Taylor’s first nota- 
ble contribution to the literature 
of the new science of shop man- 
agement was presented at the De- 
troit meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Through the early nineties tech- 
nical journals like the Engineer- 
ing Magazine ran occasional ar- 
ticles on such phases of industrial 
economy as the “Management of 
Men in Mills and Factories” and 
“Location of the Shop.” 

But it was not until about 1900 


Reprinted from The 
Weekly for July 14th. 


Publishers’ 


45 


S. Lynd 


that things really began to hap- 
pen in the field of business lit- 
erature. This was no doubt due 
in large measure to the rapidly 
increasing “bigness” of general 
business, and to the fact that ad- 
vertising and the vast new field 
of manufacturing “horseless car- 
riages” began to catch on about 
this time “like a house afire.” 
System, the Magazine of Busi- 
ness, was started in 1900 by the 
A. W. Shaw Company. In the 
same year Thomas Conyngton, a 
New York lawyer, brought out 
a privately printed work, “The 
Organization and Management of 
a Business Corporation,” that 
was to become the first title on 
the list of the Ronald Press, a 
recognized leader in the business 
book publishing field to-day; Mr. 
Conyngton and his brother, Hugh 
Ronald Conyngton, worked after 
their regular business hours nurs- 
ing along this private venture, 
sending out circulars, filling or- 
ders—until the book caught on 
and the latter gave up his other 
work to start the Ronald Press. 
It was about 1900 that the Engi- 
neering Magazine Company be- 
gan to publish such books as Ar- 
nold’s “Complete Cost Keeper.” 
The first book from the A. W. 
Shaw Company, Publisher of 
System, appeared in 1902 under 
the title “The Cost of Produc- 
tion.” In 1907 Factory, another 
Shaw periodical, was _ started. 
Meanwhile the “Taylor-made-effi- 
ciency” idea had been setting busi- 
ness men agog with the possibili- 
ties of making one workman 
grow where formerly five grew. 
General periodicals had caught 
the fever, too: “big business,” 
“the romance of business” were 
frequent catch-word titles, and 
on the heels of these “stories” be- 
gan to come the sort of business 
yarns full of sound business pre- 
cept and suggestion subtly sugar- 
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coated that business men devour 
to-day in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


EXPANDING WITH PHENOMENAL 
RAPIDITY TO-DAY 


To-day one can almost watch 
the business book field grow be- 
fore one’s eyes. The A. W. Shaw 
Company, for instance, will 4l- 
most double its list this year by 
the addition of thirty-one new 
titles. The Ronald Press has an- 
nounced during the past two 
weeks the first five titles of an 
important series of twenty-five 
volumes on the problems of de- 
partment store merchandising. 
The Engineering Magazine Com- 
pany, publisher of a well-known 
line of efficiency and factory man- 
agement books by men like Em- 
erson and Gantt, is reshaping and 
tuning up its editorial policy in 
preparation for a campaign of 
bigger and better business books. 
All three of these houses are 
launching campaigns to increase 
sales through the retail trade. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., whose first 


book appeared in 1915, have put 
out the second and third titles 
on their list within the past two 
months and plan over a dozen 
new titles for the coming year. 


In the subscription field, D. 
Appleton & Co. are just is- 
suing a Practical Business Li- 
brary of twelve volumes corre- 
sponding to their already pub- 
lished Bankers’ Practical Library. 
On the retail side, Brentano’s 
have issued within the past two 
weeks “a select list” of 128 pages 
of books on “Business Prepared- 
ness and Efficiency.” PRINTERS’ 
INK is running in the neighbor- 
hood of 116 pages a week and 
System, in its old size, around 350 
a month. So rapidly is the whole 
field of “business in print” grow- 
ing, in fact, that, in response to 
a generally felt want, a Busincss 
Digest, similar to the “class” di- 
gests that have become indispen- 
sable in legal and other fields, 
was started recently by the Cu- 
mulative Digest Corporation of 
New York. No less than 2,000 
pages of double-column closely 
digested matter on business liter- 


ature and news will appear in 
the Digest in its first year. 

The business library in factory, 
bank and office is no longer the 
comparative rarity it was a score 
of years ago. The National City 
3ank in New York has a library 
of 20,000 volumes and 400,000 in- 
dexed pamphlets; the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, 19,- 
000 volumes; J. P. Morgan & Co., 
over 6,000; the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company, 1,000, and 
other firms by the hundreds are 
building serviceable collections of 
“business in print.” For the re- 
cent convention in St. Louis of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World a special exhibit of 
a Model Business Library of 
some 1,200 volumes was prepared. 
A feature of the convention was 
the Little Red Schoolhouse on 
the lawn between the City Hall 
and Court House. The School- 
house typified the educational 
work the A. A. C. of W. is try- 
ing to do. “Experience,” an- 
nounced a card inside the School- 
house, “is a yery expensive teach- 
er—but the other man’s experi- 
ence is the cheapest thing on the 
market to-day.” Another placard 
announced: “This ‘Little Red 
Schoolhouse shows that the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World have been to school and 
have learned that education is 
their watchword, and that it pays 
to read, and that if they help 
business men to keep on reading 
and learning, then the A. A. 
of W. will be known as the Little 
Red Schoolhouse of American 
Business.” 

The public libraries have re- 
sponded with their usual prompt- 
ness and efficiency to the grow- 
ing demands of this new field. 
The Business Branch of the New- 
ark Public Library, a pioneer in 
the movement, began in a very 
small way in 1905—to-day it has 
grown until it has issued the 
valuable list of “1,600 Business 
Books” on its shelves referred to 
above. Every live library is now 
seeking to meet the needs of the 
business men of its community, 
and the chief subject under dis- 
cussion in the Special Libraries 
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TWO MILLION LINES 


In Six Months 


From One Advertiser 


Cleveland’s Biggest Advertiser, the Public-At-Large 
placed 1,979,558 lines of advertising in the Plain 
Dealer’s classified columns during the past six months 
—more than 42 percent of all Classified Advertising 
in all Cleveland English newspapers combined and a 
gain of 240,940 lines over the same months one year 


ago. 


Exceeding Cleveland’s second newspaper 
(evening) by 689,136 lines. 


Exceeding Cleveland’s third newspaper (eve- 
ning) by 1,417,094 lines. 


Exceeding Cleveland’s fourth newspaper 
(Morning and Sunday) by 1,191,344 lines. 


There is but one reason for any newspaper’s suprem- 
acy in Classified Advertising—immediate, definitely 
known results. 


When you have a message for Cleveland’s Public-At- 
Large follow that Public’s example and tell your 
message where they tell their’s. 


The Plain Dealer 
First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bldg., New York Chicago, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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section of .the recent convention 
at Louisville was the relation of 
the library to the business man. 
There is every indication that 
special courses for business li- 
brarians will soon be given in 
certain of the library schools. 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS OPEN UP NEW 
SALES FIELDS 


With the elevation ‘of business 
from an every-day, shirt-sleeves, 
lower-case job to Business, a 
“science,” the universities, too, 
have entered the game and are 
proving radiating centers for sales 
of business books. There are al- 
ready a dozen or so definitely 
organized college or university 
business schools, and every insti- 
tution of any size at all gives in- 
struction in economics, finance 
and allied subjects. Perhaps the 
best example of the direct way 
in which the universities are cre- 
ating sales for business literature 
is furnished by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.: This firm was started four 
years ago by two professors in 
New York University, Charles W. 
Gerstenberg, director of the De- 
partment of Finance in the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Fi- 
nance, and Richard P. Ettinger, 
instructor in finance, for the pur- 
pose of issuing various syllabi of 
use to students in the university. 
Two years ago, in response to a 
definite pedagogical need, Pro- 
fessor Gerstenberg’s “Materials of 
Corporation Finance” was 
brought out. It has already been 
adopted by more than forty col- 
leges and universities, and the 
sales that have recently necessi- 
tated a second printing have been 
largely to university students. As 
stated above, two more books, 
“Credits and Collections” and 
“The Law of Bankruptcy,” have 
been brought out by this young 
firm in its garret on Washington 
Square, and the bulk of the sales 
of these so far have also been 
through colleges and universities. 
University adoptions are also a 
very important feature of the 
business of the older established 
publishers of business books, and 
D. Appleton & Co. have as many 
as seventy-five adoptions of cer- 


tain 6f their titles. Figuring sales 
on these of anywhere from a 
dozen to fifty or sixty copies a 
year, or even a semester, it will 
be seen that this bulk business 
is a rich nest-egg for the pub- 
lishers. 

In addition to creating sales, 
the business schools are also pro- 
viding an increasing number of 
professors in the various fields of 
business practice, and this, in turn, 
means more and better sources 
from which to secure manuscripts. 

The retail bookseller’s part in 
this growing field of business lit- 
erature has not been exactly bril- 
liant, though it is showing a 
steady increase. The business has, 
in many cases, gone right over 
his head—just as it has in the 
technical field, where, for in- 
stance, 61,000 copies of the “Ma- 
chinery Handbook” at $5 have 
been sold by Machinery, practical- 
ly all by mail, in the last four or 
five years. One business publisher 
does,a gross annual business in 
Detroit of about $5,000, nearly all 
of it by mail. During 1916 only 
10 per cent of the Ronald Press 
business went through jobbers 
and the retail trade, though this 
figure has been increased so far 
this year by dint of much nurs- 
ing to 16 per cent. 


Milham a Director of Whalen 
Pulp & Paper Co. 


Frank H. Milham, president of 
the Bryant Paper Company, of Kala- 
mazoo, ich., has been elected a di- 
rector’ of the Whalen Pulp & Paper 
Company, of British Columbia, suc- 
cessor of the British American Pulp & 
Paper Company, Ltd.; the Empire Pul 
& Paper Company, Ltd., and the Co- 
lumbia Lumber & Pulp Company, Ltd. 
Mr. Milham is also a director in’ the 
Nashwaak Pulp & Paper Company, of 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, manag- 
ing director of the Munsing Paper 
Company, Munsing, Mich., and _ vice- 
pres.dent of the Eddy Paper Company, 
Three Rivers and White Pigeon, Mic 


Harris Now With Pathé 
Freres 


_H. A. Harris, for some time adver- 
tising manager of Landay Brothers, 
New York, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Pathé Freres 
Phonograph Company of Brooklyn. Mr. 
Harris was formerly with the Bates 
Advertising Company. 
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FIRST 


Here is the story of the preference 
by wise advertisers for the paper 
with the biggest home circulation 
THE 
NEW YORK 


EVENING JOURNAL 


Leads in Display Advertising All New 
York Evening Newspapers for the First 
Six Months of 1917 in 














DRY GOODS 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTY SHOPS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
BOOTS AND SHOES . 
FURNITURE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LOCAL ADVERTISING 
BROOKLYN ADVERTISING 
AMUSEMENT ADVERTISING 
TOTAL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Daily Net Paid Average 
Circulation for 6 months 
Ending April 1, 1917 


$295,299 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Dentistry 
A Century Ago and Now 








HUNDRED YEARS AGO dentistry had no or- 

ganized profession, no esprit de corps, no school 
for teaching the art. To learn it you paid a big fee anc 
served an “apprenticeship,” or “picked it up” as you 
could. Each practitioner guarded his “discoveries” jeal- 
ously lest others profit by them. There was no dental! 
periodical, little scientific literature. Practice was chiefly 
concerned in supplying crude artificial dentures,—porce- 
lain teeth had not come into vogue,—and each man made 
his own “tools” or adapted those of other callings; dental 
manufactories were unknown. 


In 1839 a few inspired practitioners established the 
first dental school, the first dental periodical, the first 
dental association. Thus was founded the modern pro- 
fession of dentistry, whose unmeasured beneficences are 
receiving practical recognition in the installation by 
municipalities, schools and industrial establishments of 
clinics (so-called) for treating diseased teeth. Dentistry 
has demonstrated that apparently unconnected diseases 
often have their origin in decayed teeth; many supposedly 
defective children have been restored to normality by put- 
ting their teeth in order. The mission of dentistry today 
is saving the natural teeth, teaching their care as an asset 
for health. 


Such progress was impossible while dentists con- 
tinued to make their own “tools.” As methods of prac- 
tice improved, finer and yet finer instruments and 
materials were demanded, necessitating their manufac- 
ture on a commercial scale that all might keep the pace. 
That need was met.’ In 1844 Dr. Samuel S. White began 
the manufacture of porcelain teeth,—the first product of 
what is now the largest manufactory of dentists’ supplies 
in the world, employing a capital of over $5,000,000. 


Established to serve dentistry, the business expanded 
with the growth of dentistry. In time its products cam: 
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o include the thousands of articles needed in dental 
oractice, from the finest nerve-broach to the complete 
ffice equipment. Its three great factories probably use 
. wider variety of materials, a greater number of pro- 
‘esses than any other manufacturing business. Holding 
rigidly to the policy of its founder, “to make the best 
roods,” its trade-\¥\Y-mark means quality to the dentist, 
its products the standard by which others are judged. 
its relations with the profession have been of the most 
intimate nature. It has consistently stimulated the in- 
ventive faculty among dentists, has developed their ideas 
into workable appliances, has held first rank in the im- 
portance of its contributions to dental progress by in- 
ventions and improvements. 





Since 1859 the House has published the DENTAL 
COSMOS, a monthly magazine “devoted to the interests 
of dentistry,” whose high literary standard and world- 
wide circulation have attracted to it as contributors 
dentists with a message for their fellows. As a conse- 
quence, it has been the unquestioned leader of the peri- 
odical literature in the uplift of dentistry,—practical and 
scientific,—that has brought about the recognition of the 
paramount importance of sound teeth to the upbuilding 
and maintenance of physical stamina and mental effi- 
ciency. 





Philadelphia has been called the “Home of Dentistry,” 
because it leads the world in facilities for the education 
and training of dentists, in the quantity and quality of its 
dental literature, in the output of its manufactories of 
dentists’ supplies. For the second and third elements of 
that leadership this House may be said to have supplied 
the foundation. 


The S.S. White Dental Mfg. Co, 
“Since 1844 the Standard ’’ 


Philadelphia 
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Time Waits For No Man, 
LIFE Goes On Forever 


While you are wilting with the 
heat, the cold fact remains that 
Christmas will come along next 
December. 


LIFE will celebrate the event as 
usual with his great Christmas 
Annual. 


Date—December 6th 


Price—25 cents in -spite of which, 
increased sales. 


A special number that we urge 
advertisers to take advantage of. 
Inside color pages booked in nu- 
merical order as received. 


Include December 6th Christmas 
Annual in your schedule. 
Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 





Staging the Summer Sales Contest 


A Few Suggestions That Will Help to Take Salesmen’s Minds Off the 
Warm Weather and Keep Them on Sales 


By Cameron McPherson 


7 ITH the coming of the dog 
days comes the problem of 
keeping the salesmen out on the 
hot pavements and away from the 
office fan. It is not an easy task, 
as those who have tried their hand 
at solving it will admit, yet it is 
by no means an unsoluble one. 
PrinTERS’ INK has already pub- 
lished many stories showing how 
others have turned the trick. 
There is hardly a sales manager in 
the country who has not a pre- 
scription of his own—but it is 
sometimes wise to vary the pro- 
ceeding a little, as was the case 
a few years ago when a large 
Cleveland concern making a well- 
known office appliance decided to 
turn the sales manager’s vacation 
to profit by holding a “Surprise 
Party.” While not a brand new 
idea by any means, this plan is 


capable of many adaptations as a 
device for keeping summer sales 
up to normal. 

There is in every concern some 
personality who is respected by the 


salesmen. Sometimes it is the 
sales manager, more often the 
president—and, it is said, there is 
a case on record where it was the 
treasurer. Who it is makes no 
particular difference, so long as he 
is the man whom the salesmen like 
best and will do the most for. 
Find out when he is going to take 
his vacation. Then set the stage 
for the surprise party. The day 
before the person to be surprised 
leaves, a special issue of the house 
publication should go out to every 
salesman letting him in on the 
plan, and the night the principal 
leaves a long night letter should 
go out to every man announcing 
the opening of the contest. The 
special issue of ‘the house-organ 
is timed t6 reach salesmen a day 
or so later than the wire. A lib- 
eral use of telegrams during the 
duration of the contest will keep 
interest alive, and, of course, a 
substantial prize of some sort is 


offered to the man who bags: the a 


most business, or gets the highest 
per cent of a predetermined quota, 
or shows the biggest increase over 
his sales for the same period last 
year. Your vacation surprise party 
to be a full success ought to be 
given for a high official of the 
company, and the sales manager 
ought to stage it. As a rule, a 
contest like this is not successful 
if the assistant sales manager runs 
the party. The salesmen get the 
idea that the assistant is trying to 
get his boss’ job, and will not 
enter into the spirit of the occa- 
sion. 

Another summer contest idea 
that has proved effective is the 
straw hat contest. Aside from 
actually helping sales, a contest of 
this kind makes fine copy for the 
house-organ. This contest should 
be put on along toward the end of 
summer when salesmen will be 
needing a new straw hat, or a new 
fall hat. The best way to get the 
most fun out of the contest is to 
give a hat to every man who in- 
creases his sales a certain per- 
centage over the same period for 
last summer. If the contest is 
properly staged the men will get 
a lot of wholesome fun out of it, 
and you will be surprised at the 
amount of extra calls which will 
result and the extra sales that will 
be made. The whole contest need 
not cost over a couple of dollars 
a salesman. When the time comes 
to send the hats, a check is 
sent to each winner with a letter 
telling him to go out and buy his 
own. hat. 


A “NEW DEALER” CONTEST 


Then there is the “new dealer” 
contest which is a sure winner for 
the dog days if you sell direct to 
the dealer. The plan here is to 
give each salesman a certain num- 
ber of points for each new dealer 
called on. If he sells the dealer 
he gets so many points, if he puts 
in a window display he ‘gets so 
many points, if he gets the dealer 
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to circularize a list with your lit- 
erature he gets so many points, or 
if he just calls without getting any 
order he gets points. The exact 
number of points to be given in 
each case depends, of course, on 
the character of the proposition. 
It might be desirable to vary the 
points given according to the de- 
sirability of the new account. 
Those are details, however, which 
each sales manager must work out 
for himself. The idea is to have 
some sort of a plan whereby the 
salesman will get credit for work 
well done in summer, and those 
on the sales force who do the best 
work get the biggest compensa- 
tion. Ina case like this it is well 
to have several prizes in addition 
to the winner—one for the great- 
est number of calls on new deal- 
ers, another for the greatest num- 
ber of windows and another for 
the highest percentage of sales to 
calls, etc. The more prizes you 
have the greater the interest, and 
the bigger the results. 

In order to make a summer con- 
test of this kind appeal to the 
salesman’s imagination it ought 
to be dressed up a bit in the house- 
organ. There are any number of 
ways for doing this—the target 
practice plan, the fishing party, 
the baseball game, the transconti- 
nental highway race, the balloon 
ascension and numberless others. 
Any or all of these are good, the 
balloon race having a slight ad- 
vantage, as it lends itself more 
readily to “stunts” of illustration. 
Another angle of the same idea 
is the race to the factory, in 
which salesmen are furnished 
with weekly maps showing the 
progress each contestant is mak- 
ing toward the home office. The 
man who gets there first gets a 
trip to the factory with all ex- 
penses paid. 

Another plan worth trying out 
is the old-customer contest for 
highest increases in summer sales 
to old customers. This, of course, 
has to be handled gingerly, as it 
would not be wise to do anything 
that might encourage a salesman 
to overstock a customer. But 
there are a great many salesmen 
who are content to go along year 
after year well pleased if they can 


INK 


show a slight increase over last 
year’s business on each customer— 
in fact, you will probably be sur- 
prised to know how many cus- 
tomers are steadily dropping back 
in the sales. By focusing a sales- 
man’s attention on this idea of in- 
creasing a customer’s sales, it 
gives you a good opportunity to 
impress on him the importance 
of helping his customers to help 
themselves. If every salesman 
could increase the sales for 
August of every customer only 
one per cent more than he would 
ordinarily buy it would make 
quite a difference in the month’s 
profits, and you could well afford 
to spend a little money in cash 
prizes or for cups to do it. If 
you use cups it is a good plan to 
have one for each class or district, 
after the plan of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, as one 
cup for the whole sales force 
usually fails to get more than half 
a dozen salesmen to try seriously 

to win it. A number of cups in- 
creases the effort proportionately, 
and in the long run often costs 
less than a single cup. 

The foregoing are only a few 
suggestions which come to mind 
that may be of some help in solv- 
ing this problem of warm weather 
salesmanship. At’ best they are 
but rough ideas, yet each of them 
has been proved practical, and 
they can, I am sure, be readily 
altered to fit any business where 
increased summer sales may be se- 
cured with increased effort on the 
part of the sales force. 





New Agency for Columbia 
Graphophone Company 


Edward M. Baker, advertising man- 
ager of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, announces that the company 


will transfer its advertising account, 
covering Columbia Grafonolas, records 
and dictaphones, on September 1 to 
the George Batten Compafy, New 
York City. 





Pangburn Joins the Service 

Clifford H. Pangburn, advertising 
manager of Henry Tetlow Company, 
Philadelphia, has joined the munition 


supply department of the American 
Vield Service. He is a Yale graduate 
and was on the editorial staff of the 


Yale Record. 
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For the Man Who Sells 


Here is a SERVICE which is an asset to 
sales managers, advertising managers and to 
salesmen—a service which enables the strategy 
board to plan the Boston sales attack with 
greater speed and certainty. And it supple- 
ments the abilities and activities of salesmen. 
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The Merchandising Service Department 
of the Boston American 


is here to help you. It will unearth interesting data regard- 
ing the Boston Market—it will make thorough trade inves- 
tigations, classify and analyze the results, and chart your 
sales possibilities. It will give you facts. 


Then it will relieve your salesmen of route-list worries 
by supplying Trade Maps for their use while in Boston. 
These maps show the exact location of grocers and druggists 
—all arranged in order of call. 


This department will bring you close to the field of battle 
—help you stimulate sales in this territory—without obli- 
gating you in any way. Write for details. 
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80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Waldo to Leave New York 


“Tribune” 

Richard H. Waldo, of the New York 
Tribune, lias resigned his position with 
that paper, his resignation to be effec- 
tive on September first. His further 
plans are nct stated. He has been 
with the Tribune for three years, com- 
ing to the paper in 2 position of “‘gen- 
eral administrative duties’ on Sep- 
tember 1, 1914. Prior to that time 
he had been with Good Housekeeping 
magazine since 1905, having been ad- 
vertising manager of that publication 
from 1909 to 1914. Mr. Waldo was 
largely responsible for the creation 
of the “Good Housekeeping Institute” 
which reported upon the merits of 
merchandise to be advertised through 
the columns of the magazine He also 
put into execution the guarantee that 
anyone dissatisfied with goods _pur- 
chased through the magazine could re- 
ceive his money back from the publica- 
tion. 

During the period that Mr. Waldo 
has been with the Tribune the news- 
paper has put into effect a similar 

“money back guarantee’ by which 
the purchaser of advertised goods which 
prove unsatisfactor is reimbursed by 
the newspaper. fhe “Ad-Visor Bu- 
reau,” with Samuel Hopkins Adams 
at its head, has conducted extensive 
investigations into the honesty of_re- 
tail advertising, principally in New 
York, but also in other cities. Adver- 
tisers doing a general mail-order busi- 
ness have also been investigated. A 
number of advertisers have been ex- 
cluded from the columns of the Trib- 
une, and in some instances libel suits 
have been started against the news- 
gee because of criticisms written by 

Adams, who has been a close 
student of advertising for many years, 
having written a series of articles on 
the patent medicine business for Col- 
lier’s Weekly some years ago, and_be- 
ing the author of a novel, “The Clar- 
ion,” dealing with the efforts of a 
newspaper to be honest. 


Ten Million Lucky Strike Cig- 
- arettes Selling Daily 


June sales for the American To- 
bacco Company created a record for 
any one month’s business for this 
concern, totalling, $8,600,000. This is 
a gain of 42 ~g cent over sales for 
June, 1916. the. same time sales 
for the half vee ending June 30, 1917, 
approximated $42,000,000, a gain of al. 
most 30 per cent over the correspond- 
“~ period for the previous year. 

he sales for Lucky Strike, a new 
brand of cigarettes brought out in 
February and heavily advertised in 
newspapers, are averaging 10,000,000 
cigarettes daily. The advertising for 
this brand was discussed in PRINTERS’ 
Ink of May 


Conant’s New Appointment 
W. B. Conant, western manager of 
Current Opinion and International Stu- 
dio, has been made western manager 
of Outdoor Life. 
‘ 


‘belong ‘to the 


Consumers’ Guide to’ Be 


Published 


The Consumers’ Guide Publishing 
Company, Inc., is a new organization, 
which has been formed in New York 
City, with the object of issuing a semi- 
annual publication, to be known as the 
Consumers’ Guide. Local editions of 
the Guide are to be published for 309 
cities in the United States, which 
comprise all places having a popula- 
tion of 25,000 population or over as 
well as a number of more important 
smaller cities, 

These community editions will list 
advertised commodities, and the names 
of the local dealers that handle them. 
The name of the manufacturer and his 
address will also be given. A charge 
will be made for the listings, but in 
the main the book will be distributed 
free. to the consumer. 

The officers of the new company are: 
President, William Green; vice-presi- 
dent, H. H. Cooke; secretary, Daniel 
E. Sullivan; treasurer, Frederick M. 
Kerr; chairman of the board, Edward: 
M. Carney. 


rr: . . " 

Tin Can Shortage Relieved 

That there will be no shortage of 
tin cans for this year’s canning, pro- 
viding the canners fill the cans full, 
was announced a few days ago by the 
National Canners’ Association, The 
situation which a few weeks ago 
looked very grave, has been remedied 
by the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment which investigated the shortage, 
appealed to the manufacturers of tin 
plate and the can makers, and secured 
from the railroads an agreement to 
give the preference over other freight 
to canners’ supplies. 

The National Canners’ Association 
has appealed to its members to help 
relieve the freight car shortage by fill. 
ing the cars with capacity loads, and 
by holding cars in the yards as short 
a time as possible. 


Montgomery Ward Joins Re- 
tail Merchants’ Association 


Association of Kan- 
has elected Montgomery 
"to a membership in the 
This unprecedented action prob- 
ably marks the beginning of a change 


The Merchants’ 
sas City, Mo., 
Ward & Co. 
body. 


of attitude by large retailers toward 
the mail-order houses. Practically all 
of the leading Kansas City merchants 
Association, and it is 
said that there was scarcely any op- 
position among them to the acceptance 
of the catalogue house as a member. 
It seemed to be the consensus of the 
merchants that they could learn much 
as a result of an intimate association 
with the local managers of the Chicago 
house. 


Goldstein With Michaels 


Jack Goldstein has joined Harry C. 
Michaels’ advertising agency, New 
York. He had _ been connected with 
Frank Seaman, Ine. ? 
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d#3# ADVERTISERS FROM 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 
COME TO PHILADELPHIA 
FOR FINE ELECTROTYPES 


OYAL adds another 
industry — Electrotyp- 
ing—to Philadelphia’s 
leadership list. Theeco- 
nomics of modern print- 
ing have brought the 
electrotype out of ob- 
scurity and given it a place of tremendous 
importance. To this city, therefore, and to 
this famous electrotyping plant the whole 
country has come to look for superiority 
in duplicate plate making. Royal work- 
manship is of that top-notch variety which 
is quickly recognized by those who them- 
selves are engaged in turning out fine work. 
Our experience in handling long distance 
orders successfully makes it possible for us 
to guarantee to those outside of Philadel- 
phia the same satisfaction we give to our 
next-door neighbors. May we write you 
personally all about our facilities and send 
you our special booklets? 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
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Color Inserts 


For Trade Publications 
and Jobbers’ Catalogs. 


NE of the most effective means of “tying up” 

your general publicity to your direct-advertising 

is to supply color inserts for your trade paper ads and 
jobbers’ catalogs. 


In this way you focus the retailer’s attention to your 
product when he is reading his favorite trade paper, 
and continue to hold his interest at the time he is 
looking through his jobber’s catalog to make up an 
order. 


We have designed and printed very effective color 
inserts for some of the largest national advertisers and 
our experience in producing work of this class should 
prove valuable to you. 


Poole Bros. 


CHICAGO 
Printing Service 
For Advertisers 








Lesson of Liberty Loan: “Use Paid 
Advertising Next Time” 


Story of the Campaign Which, Though Hedged About with Strict-Lim- 
itations, Helped Carry the Loan to a Great Success 


HE story of the part that ad- 

vertising played in floating the 
Liberty Loan is told in a report 
just made to Secretary McAdoo 
by Herbert S. Houston, chairman 
of the National Advertising Ad- 
visory Board. 

Though the first plan as sub- 
mitted by the Board was rejected 
because funds for the paid adver- 
tising suggested therein were not 
available, advertising, as the event 
proved, played an important, -if not 
vital, role. 

Though a thoroughly coordi- 
nated campaign was not possible, 
. in, view of the handicap under 
which the board was _ laboring, 
nevertheless thousands of dollars’ 
worth of “paid” advertising was 
secured. This was due to the 
patriotism of every class of busi- 
ness men, who donated space for 
the cause. The gross space is es- 
timated at half a million dollars’ 
worth. 

The board’s working plan is 
thus described by Mr. Houston in 
his letter to Secretary McAdoo. 


1. As to Funds for Advertising: 
Money not being available from the 
Government it was ‘decided to seek 
from merchants, bankers and manufac- 
turers paid space, which they had in 
various publications under contract, and 
use it for advertising Liberty Bonds. 
And a plan that had been used with 
great success by William H. Rankin, 
the vice-chairman of our Board, in a 
Red Cross membership campaign in 
Chicago was adopted. This plan pro- 
vided for the advertising clubs to per- 
suade business men to purchase ad- 
vertising space and use it for the Lib- 
erty Loan campaign, either over their 
own name or not, as they might decide. 
2. As to Federal Banking District 
Organizations: In order to make our 
organization conform to the plan you 
had announced of using the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks as directing and 
distributing centers for the loan, an 
able advertising man was appointed in 
each Federal Reserve Banking District 
as the chairman of our Board in that 
district, and the presidents of all the 
advertising clubs were made members 
of these district boards in their re- 
soneties districts. 
e-Asto-Co-operation with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks: Each of the dis- 


trict board chairmen was instructed to 
immediately get in touch with the gover- 
nor of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
his district and offer the services of 
his board and of the clubs in preparing 
and directing the Liberty Loan adver- 
tising. A special point was made that 
the district taued should not only carry 
out the plans of the National Board, 
above outlined, as far as that was pos- 
sible, but that it should carry out with 
equal zest and vigor all plans that were 
— upon by the Federal Reserve 
ank, 


How effective advertising, even 
with these limitations, was car- 
ried on is described in several re- 
ports to Mr. Houston from the va- 
rious chairmen. A general sur- 
vey of methods is given in the re- 
port of O. C. Harn, chairman of 
the Committee on Plan and Scope. 
Mr. Harn says in part: 

“The outstanding feature in all 
the districts was the quantity of 
large-unit newspaper advertising 
run without. cost to the govern- 
ment, and yet in every sense a 
‘paid-advertising’ campaign. 


AMOUNT OF NEWSPAPER SPACE USED 
IN LARGE CITIES 


“This newspaper advertising 
was the backbone of the Liberty 
Loan campaign of 1917. How 
much it aggregated it is impossible 
at this writing to ascertain, but 
something of an idea may be had 
by noting that in the city of Bos- 
ton $13,000 worth of space was 
used. In New York City 167 
pages were run, which must have 
cost the donors considerably more 
than $150,000. In Philadelphia the 
space purchased by the committee 
cost $24,000. In the city of Cleve- 
land 48 pages were run at a cost 
of about $22,000. St. Louis used 
$30,000 worth. 

“This is an aggregate of $214,000 
for only five cities, and it is cer- 
tain, from samples coming to my 
office throughout the campaign, 
that these records were matched 
practically everywhere, in propor- 
tion to the size of the communities. 
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“Noteworthy, because of the 
commanding position it holds and 
because of its past conservatism 
on the question of advertising, was 
the action of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Working in close co- 
operation with the chairman of 
our district committee for the sec- 
ond district, Mr. Armstrong, the 
New York Exchange carried 
through a real advertising cam- 
paign, which cost $25,000 and ap- 
peared not only in New York but 
in other cities in which members 
of the Exchange are located. 
Quarter-pages were used. 

“The next prominent feature is 
the way our district committee 
prepared the way for the bond 
salesmen, working under the direc- 
tion of the central Liberty Loan 
committee. Practically all the 
district chairmen report the use 
of posters and window cards in 
stores, telephone booths, railroad 
and ferry stations and in factories, 
on automobiles and on dashboards 
of street cars. Slides were used 


widely in motion picture theaters, 
Boston having distributed 1,000. 


Banners were stretched across 
streets and displayed in railway 
stations. Mail advertising was 
done by all, both direct from the 
committee and through inducing 
business houses to enclose adver- 
tising slips in their envelopes. Tel- 
ephone and gas companies, as well 
as private concerns, quite gener- 
ally used envelope enclosures with 
their statements, and the facilities 
offered by parcels sent out by mer- 
chants were universally seized. In 
Boston 400,000 leaflets were dis- 
tributed by bakers alone. 

“A unique feature is reported 
from the Ninth District, Minneap- 
olis, where Mr. Mac Martin’s com- 
mittee prepared a sales manual for 
the information of the salesmen 
selling the bonds. 

“Another unusual instrumen- 
tality was that reported by Chair- 
man J. C. Phelps, of the Eleventh 
District, Dallas, Texas, where the 
telephone company called all sub- 
scribers outside the largest cities 
on the wire and reminded them of 
the Liberty Loan.” 

Mr. Harn reported that through 
the National Moving Picture As- 
sociation half a million feet of 


moving-picture film was distrib- 
uted through 8,000 motion picture 
houses. The raw material for this 
film was obtained from the East- 
man Kodak Company—a gift 
amounting to- about $15,000. The 
two largest donations, made 
through the Board, were poster 
space by John E. Shoemaker, and 
foreign-language newspapers by 
Louis N. Hammerling. These 
were made use of direct by Rob- 
ert W. Woolley, director of pub- 
licity. Further valuable publicity 
was obtained through the National 
Cartoon Service, offering space in 
700 newspapers in 500 cities. 
Through the co-operation of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers a large amount of advertis- 
ing was obtained in house-organs. 

Mr. Harn concluded his report 
with a strong recommendation 
that future loans be promoted by 
a definite advertising appropria- 
tion. When advertisihg space is 
donated a campaign is hedged 
about with limitations. 


HOW POSTING SPACE WAS USED 


The manner in which posters 
were effectively used in one dis- 
trict is thus described in the re- 
port from the Boston committee 
of which Frank A. Black, of Wil- 
liam Filene Sons Co., is chairman. 

“Two members of the commit- 
tee were prepared at our first 
meeting with an excellent idea for 
a poster. This was adopted by the 
committee with some modifications 
and was used as the basis of our 
poster publicity. As we were first 
in the field with posters, the Chi- 
cago and San Francisco commit- 
tees adopted our ideas. The de- 
velopment of the campaign then 
proceeded along these general 
lines: 

“1, A one-sheet cardboard ‘U. 
S. A.’ was prepared to indicate: 
places where subscriptions to the 
bonds were received, and 8,500 
were furnished before the cam- 
paign closed. These were dis- 
tributed with great @are so that 
they would not fall into the hands 
of persons who were not author- 
ized to accept subscriptions. 

“2, The same ‘U. S. A.’ idea 
was adopted for a half cardboard 
sheet poster and 55,000 of these 
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SEPARATING 
THE CREAM 


- VERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, in 
making a voluntary reduction 

in its circulation, is practically put- 

| ting it through a separator. Sub- 

















scribers and newsstand buyers who 
must be cajoled or wheedled into 
purchasing a magazine will not be 
on Everybody’s list. The circulation 
at which we aim will be somewhat 
in excess of 300,000—the cream of 
the buying public—a.profitable circulation 
for Everybody’s and Everybody’s adver- 


tisers. 


i” 


Everybody’s MAGAZINE, beginning with the 
November number, will go to a new size car- 
rying a type page 7 x 10% inches. This new 
size represents the ideal of today for displaying 
advertisements to the best advantage both for 
the service of the advertiser and for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


Gverybodys 
MA NE 


N. B.—When Everybody’s Magazine printed the article 
by Lillian Erskine and Treadwell Cleveland Jr., entitled 
“New Men for Old, the Hiring and Firing Problem in 
Industry”, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce promptly 
requisitioned and obtained 50,000 reprints of this article. 
It is alert, forceful and energetic readers of this sort 
which we believe make the Cream of Circulation. 
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EXPRESS TRIBUNE COMPANY 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


ANNOUNCES FLAT RATES 
Effective August Ist, 1917 


The Evening Express and Morning Tribune are 
the first Los Angeles newspapers to announce 
flat rates for National Advertising. 


Evening Express, $.09 per line 
Morning Tribune, $.09 per line 


Combination Express and Tribune 
$.15 per line 


The Evening Express is the oldest newspaper in Los 
Angeles, and the only evening newspaper with an Asso- 
ciated Press franchise. For many years, including this 
year, the Evening Express has carried more advertising 
than any other Los Angeles evening paper and regularly, 
year in and year out, carries considerably more Depart- 
ment and Dry Goods Store advertising than the two other 
evening newspapers combined. 


The Morning Tribune is the only one-cent morning 
newspaper in Los Angeles. Its circulation is largely con- 
fined to Los Angeles and the suburbs. Regularly the Tri- 
bune carries in its Daily edition several times as much 
Department and Dry Goods store advertising as the two 
other daily morning newspapers combined. 


The circulation of the Evening Express exceeds 60,000 


The circulation of the Morning Tribune exceeds 55,000 


The combined circulation exceeds 115,000, with less 
than 6 per cent duplication, and at the flat rate offers to 
National advertisers the lowest rate per line, per thou- 
sand circulation, of any Los Angeles newspaper. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
WM. J. MORTON CO Fifth’ Avenue Building, New York 
WM. J. MORTON CO Tribune Building, Chicago 
BARANGER-WEAVER CO Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco 
CIRCULATION GUARANTEED BY A. B, Q@, 
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licago 
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were printed for use in store win- 
dows and in factories, printed on 
cardboard to stand up or to put 
up on vehicles or in the open air, 
and eighty-one thousand posters, 
bearing the same text, were 
printed for pasting and hanging 
up. 
“A member of this committee 
co-operated very extensively with 
the women’s committee, and we 
wish to acknowledge their effective 
assistance in organizing an auto- 
mobile brigade of one hundred 
machines with crews of ladies who 
carried these posters throughout 
metropolitan Boston and secured 
their display in store windows. 

“This poster was also placed, 
through the courtesy and with the 
assistance of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, in 6,300 public telephone 
booths. 

“This poster received wide- 
spread distribution throughout this 
district. The idea was a catching 
one, the text was limited in 
amount, and the type was large 
enough to read, so that it ful- 
filled the necessary functions of a 
poster admirably. At least 20,000 
of these were placed in the pas- 
senger cars of the various steam 
railways in the district.” 

In all the reports emphasis is 
put upon the large amount of 
newspaper advertising secured. In 
New York, for instance, the 
amount of newspaper advertising 
carried is given as 167 pages, dis- 
tributed as follows: 

NEWSPAPERS COLUMNS 
American 85 
Brooklyn Citizen 
Brooklyn Eagle 
Brooklyn Times 
Evening Journal 
Globe 


Journal of Commerce 
Mail 


Sun, Evening 
Sun, Morning 
Standard Union 
Telegram 
Telegraph 
Tribune 

Times 

World, Morning 
World, Evening 


Gratifying as were the results, 
the comimitteemen feel that paid 


advertising for future loans 
should be made possible through 
a definite government appropria- 
tion. 

Mae Martin, of Minneapolis, 
supports Mr. Harn in his plea that 
a definite appropriation be set 
aside by the government for the 
flotation of the next loan. He 
puts the matter thus: 

We would respectfully recommend 
that in the future campaigns of this 
kind be conducted as commercial ad- 
vertising campaigns are conducted, and 
that all advertising be paid for at reg- 
ular card rates. We feel that, while 
the publishers have been very liberal 
in their donations, many areas have not 
been reached that could have been 
reached through paid advertising, money 
would have been put into circulation 
in an industry that needs that assist- 
ance at this time, and that more edi- 
torial comments would have been given 
if this support had been forthcoming. 
We have talked with a number of pub- 
lishers, both among those who donated 
and those who did not donate space, 
and we frankly asked them what the 
nature of their editorial support would 
be in case the advertising was sent out 
on a definite schedule, perhaps omitting 
their own publications and favoring com- 
peting publications, and all of these 
publishers have been frank to say that 
they had much rather leave the merits 
of their papers to an unbiased advertis- 
ing committee. 


Similarly, Lee Olwell, George 

Hopkins and Collin Arm- 

strong, of the New York District, 
make these recommendations: 

“In our judgment the advertis- 
ing part of the next campaign will 
have to be conducted along rad- 
ically different lines from the last 
one. 

“The question is pertinent: can 
a duplication of all this gratuitous 
service and material be relied 
upon in conducting the next cam- 
paign ? Is it logical or just to ask 
bankers, advertising interests and 
all others who contributed to the 
success of the last loan to bear a 
larger share of the burden than 
their fellow citizens who share, or 
will share, equally in the beneficent 
results of victory? In our judg- 
ment, the ‘sinews of war’ are as 
essential in a financial campaign 
as on the battle-field. The gov- 
ernment should provide the first 
as well as the last mentioned. Not 
necessarily at a profit, but at a 
fair compensation to those who 
render service or deliver the 
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goods. Only in this way, it seems 
to us, can a comprehensive cam- 
paign be laid out and successfully 
conducted. 

“In the last campaign no one 
knew from day to day what space 
or publicity could be commanded 
or relied upon in furtherance of 
the work; and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that importart 
and reasonably fertile fields were 
not cultivated because of inability 
to reach them. The farming pop- 
ulation is a conspicuous instance. 
The experience of Great Britain 
in floating her war loans should 
serve as a conclusive argument in 
favor of a definite and adequate 
appropriation to effect the sale of 
the next issue. If the present ap- 
propriation, or what remains of it, 
is not adequate for the purpose as 
determined by qualified experts, 
Congress should be urged to pro- 
vide the necessary funds.” 


A PAID CAMPAIGN WOULD PRORATE 
THE EXPENSE 


William H. Rankin, vice-chair- 
man of the National Advertising 
Advisory Board, in his report is 
also convinced that paid advertis- 
ing would be much more effective 
in this work. He says: 

“The advertising, which speeded 
the sale of the Liberty Bonds, 
cost twice as much to the people 
of this country as it should. Be- 
cause the government lacked an 
appropriation to finance this ad- 
vertising the burden of the cost 
was placed relatively on a few 
men; and what made the burden 
heavier, the cost for handling and 
preparing the advertising was 
probably double what it would 
have been had the advertising 
campaign been planned _= and 
financed in Washington. 

“On account of the separate 
campaigns carried on individually 
by the cities there was much du- 
plicated effort, and naturally dupli- 
. cated expenditure. Of course, any 
expenditure in the marketing of 
the Liberty Loan bonds had to be 
borne by the people whether Con- 
gress made an appropriation to 
pay for advertising, or the expense 
was met as it was by patriotic 
business men. The difference, 
however, is that in the case of an 
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appropriation by Congress every 
American citizen would have paid 
his pro rata instead of the cost 
plus the cost of duplicated effort 
in writing and preparing the copy, 
and the time and expense of sell- 
ing the advertising to individual 
business men, the excess cost be- 
ing laid on a patriotic and willing 
class of Americans. In short, had 
Congress appropriated $2,000,000 
for advertising it would have 
saved the people, the bankers, the 
bond salesmen and the advertising 
men an extra cost of millions of 
dollars in money, effort and time 
and in all kinds of methods to 
reach the people _ personally, 
through personal salesmen and 
through printed posters and 
painted display.” 

In his report to Mr. McAdoo, 
Mr. Houston backs up these rec- 
ommendations. He says: 

“Tt is true that under your vig- 
orous and able leadership the loan 
was oversubscribed, but it is not 
improbable that the result was se- 
cured at too great'an expenditure 
of energy and time and money— 
and this is a time when all three 
must be conserved. Just as a case 
in point, Mr. John H. Rich, the 
chairman of the Central Liberty 
Loan Committee in Minneapolis, 
telegraphed me that the amount of 
waste material which had reached 
his committee too late to be of 
service represented enough money 
to pay the operating expense of 
the loan in six states in the Ninth 
District. And this waste, which 
Chairman Rich complains of, was 
not due to any individual, but it 
seems to have been due to the fact 
that it was not possible to adopt 
and follow a carefully co-ordi- 
nated and controlled plan.” 


Belting Company’s New 
Appointments 


Harry E. Rennie, formerly western 


manager for the Imperial Belting Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been made gen- 
eral manager of the company. W. S. 
Bloomer has been appointed general 
sales manager of the same company. 


Sydney A. Hale has beem appointed 
Western manager of the American Cut- 
ler, New York. E. Chamberlin, 
Boston, has been placed in charge of 
the New England field, 
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t is logical to assume that the men at the 
head. of those businesses we serve know their 
own particular business and how to best serve 
its needs. The soundness of their eae. 
on the requirements of their is Gvidenced 
by their success. << < ~ 


Shese men sli use of our co: 
operation in planning their sales campaigns and 
creatiné their saleg literature because theyrecognuze 
our ~s ihty to contribute to their busmess success 

Our experience in and kno ot the broacL 


~ of a mail advertisr ona ble us to submit 


and apply precisely the metliiods and treatment 
which best suit their mdividual requirements 
And the completeness of our our organization feilities 
insures the production of the prifited appeal forms 
of highest sales effectweness. The dollars and cents 
value of such Fre ctieal co-operation 1s proved by - 


g we ms ae produced 


the 1 me 
in our plant 


We are digi lad to stil the 
details of the service we give to manufacturers’ 
and gales o ions. 


ROBERT SMITH Co. 


ERFECTVE DIRECT { 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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COVERS OHIO 


From Government Crop Report released 


July 9, 1917. 
“The acreage planted to corn in Ohio this year 
is estimated as being the largest on record. July 
1st forecast, 161,000,000 bushels. 


“The wheat crop made further progress during 
the month and the present forecast is for a crop 
of 33,200,000 bushels. Indications are that with 
the exception of Kansas, whose Winter wheat 
acreage is more than double that of this state, 
Ohio will harvest more Winter wheat than any 
other state in the Union.” 


The Ohio Farmer 


has a larger circulation in Ohio than any other farm 
paper and is recognized as the leading advertising medium 
in its field. 


Rate 60c per line to October Ist. 
After Oct. 1, 1917—rate, 65c per line. 


The Lawrence Publishing Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Also publishers of Michigan Farmer of Detroit and 
Pennsylvania Farmer of Philadelphia. Special rate when 
all three papers are used in the same calendar month. 
Georce W. Hersert, Inc. Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 


Conway Bldg., 381 Fourth Ave., 
Curcaco, It. New York City. 
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Chicago “News” Farm Labor 
Station Pulls Big 


The farm labor recruiting station 
established in April by the Chicago 
Daily News in a little more than two 
months has placed 11,213 men, women 
and children on farms in thirty-three 
different States. . At least nine-tenths 
of all who have applied at the station 
have obtained positions. Most of them 
had had farming experience prior to 
going to the city. In its work the 
station has had the co-operation of 
farm papers, state defense councils, 
United States Government agencies, 
State employment bureaus, etc. Re- 
cruits are still offering themselves at 
the rate of 100 a day. 


Major J. S. Cohen Becomes 
Editor of the Atlanta 


“Journal” 

Major John S. Cohen, who has been 
on the editorial staff of the Atlanta 
Journal since 1890, has been appointed 
editor and president of that newspaper, 
succeeding the late James R. Gray. 
John Paschall, the city editor, takes 
Major Cohen’s place as managing edi- 
tor. The new editor of the Journal is 
forty-seven years old. His first edi- 
torial experience was on the staff of the 
New York World. 


“Kentucky Farming” Appoints 


Advertising Manager 
F. F. Gilmore, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed ——, —— of Kentucky 
Farming, of Louisville. For the past 
year he has represented farm journals 
in Middle Western territory, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. 


New Pipe Advertised 


The Dreamland Pipe Corporation has 
been organized in New York City 
for the purpose of marketing a_newly 
ae pipe, known as the “Dream- 
and.” A considerable mail-order cam- 
paign is planned. Copy has already 
started to appear in outdoor publica- 
tions. Generous space is used. 


Aulsbrook Admitted to Firm 

Fred. G. Aulsbrook, who has been 
associated for several months with 
I. M. Taylor & Co., investment bankers, 
of New York City, has been admitted 
to the firm. He was formerly con- 
nected with the New York American 
and Western publications. 


Fields to Direct Liberty Auto- 
mobile Advertising 


Joseph E. Fields, sales manager of 
the Hupp Motor Car Corporation, has 
resigned to become sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the Liberty Motor Car 
Company, of Detroit. O. C. Hutchin- 
son has been promoted to succeed Mr. 
Fields. 
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--advertisement 
composition 


i be original in 
copy is the one 
part of an adver- 
tisement. Getting 
selling power into 
type and engravings 
without the loss of 
dignity to the ad- 
vertiser is a big job. 


Gilbert P. Farrar, 
author of ‘‘The 
Typography of 
Advertisements 
that Pay” has 
charge of our Ser- 
vice Department. 
Mr. Farrar is con- 
sidered an expert on 
this subject and we 
believe that you'll 
find that he can help 
you get real sales 
producing adver- 
tisement display. 


Ask us on your let- 
terhead to send our 
free book of type 
faces. 


ARROW PRESS 


INC, 
“Salesmanship in Print” 


Advertisement Composition 
Direct Advertising Literature 
Booklets Catalogs 
House Organs 


318 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tels. Greeley, 329, 330, 331 

















Mr. Hoover’s Conservation News 
Service 


Full Co-operation of the Various Groups of Publications—James H. Col- 
lins Heads the Department Devoted to the Trade and Technical Press 


LANS for enlisting the co- 

operation of the entire press 
of the United States in food-sav- 
ing publicity have been made by 
Herbert Hoover, the food admin- 
istrator at Washington. The need 
of different arrangements for fur- 
nishing the several classes of pe- 
riodicals with food conservation 
propaganda matter that shall be 
adapted to their special require- 
ments has been felt by the editors 
for some time. Much of the ma- 
terial furnished them during the 
past two months has been of such 
a character that they could not 
use it, even if they were so in- 
clined. Under the plans adopted 
by Mr. Hoover each class of pub- 
lications will hereafter receive ar- 
ticles better adapted to their par- 
ticular field. 

Different groups of periodicals, 
such as the daily papers, the 
church and farm papers, the tech- 
nical, trade and business publica- 
tions, and the women’s and gener- 
al magazines, have been placed 
under the charge of editors fami- 
liar with their special require- 
ments. It will be the duty of these 
editors to furnish from Wash- 
ington news and other articles 
adapted to their needs. 

James H. Collins has _ been 
placed in charge of the trade and 
technical press division. Mr. Col- 
lins, who is well known as a busi- 
ness writer, has volunteered for 
this service. He recognizes that 
the trade journals are made up 
of many groups, each appealing to 
a special audience and interest, 
and that prepared matter could 
not fit their many needs. He there- 
fore believes that they can best 
serve the nation by paying atten- 
tion to the conservation news of 
their own field. 

In a letter sent to the editors 
of these periodicals, Mr. Collins 
suggests that they publish each 
week editorials or news articles 
written by themselves reminding 


their readers of the food pledge. 
Many of the latter appeal to em- 
ployers or managers of business 
concerns who will be urged to 
take the lead in their several com- 
munities in conserving food. As 
the trade press deals with such 
subjects as food, fuel, power and 
transportation as raw materials 
of industry or trade, and as many 
economies and substitutions are 
taking place in the industries, edi- 
tors are asked to gather such 
news as might aid in building up 
a food surplus for our Allies and 
divert fuel, power and transpor- 
tation to war needs, and to play 
it up in a department and for- 
ward the clippings to Washing- 
ton where the matter will be set 
up in bulletin form and sent to 
the trade and technical papers to 
use as they see fit. A special com- 
mittee of trade-journal publishers 
and editors is acting in an ad- 
visory capacity to the editor of 
this bureau. 

Each of the other groups of 
publications is to be looked after 
in the same way. 

Printers’ INK has interviewed 
the representatives of several of 
the classes of publications with a 
view of ascertaining their attitude 
toward Mr. Hoover’s plan. It 
may be said at once that the en- 
tire press of the country is will- 
ing to do what it consistently can 
to help the government in its con- 
servation propaganda. 

The farm paper editors say that 
while they are willing to co- 
operate with Mr. Hoover’s depart- 
ment, they cannot do any more 
than they have already done. 

“We have got to be careful as to 
what we print,” said an officer of 
a group of agricultural publica- 
tions. “The farmers are a little 
sore on the Government just at 
present. They cheerfully planted 
all the acreage they could when 
urged to do so as a patriotic duty. 
Now that harvest time approaches 
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TO ADVERTISING MEN 


Somewhere in America— 


These are tremendously busy days in 
Louisiana—busiest in all our history. 


Louisiana Lumber enters largely into 
the building of the Nation’s canton- 
ments. Louisiana Sugar, Rice, Corn, 
Livestock, Truck and Fisheries insure 
this State’s feeding itself and furnishing 
a surplus to the Nation. Louisiana Oil, 
Sulphur and other Minerals will add to 
the Nation’s munitions. Louisiana Cotton 
wil) help clothe America, but— 


The need of our own millions (one- 
twenty-seventh of all the people in the 
United States) must be largely supplied 
by products trom other sections. 














Frankly, I had hoped to see you person- 
ally this summer and talk over this new 
Louisiana situation, but business is so active 
here that I simply cannot get away. More- 
over, we continually preach the economy 
and efficiency of truthful advertising, so 
why not practice it between ourselves? 








Will you write or wire me if you are interested in 
entering or increasing activities in our wonderful 
market? Our organization is in the closest possible 
touch with the distribution factors in our field, 
and I am certain that we can “start something” if 
you but give the signal. 


Very truly yours, 
THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM, 


— 


Business Manager. 
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Make it mean something 


CApel-Campbell c Art 


is advertising Copy 


- nothing more 
- nothing less 


CApel-Campbell Co. 


Designing - IMustrating - Retouching 


Main 2847 


Detroit 
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they find themselves short of help 
because the Government has hired 
away their men to build concen‘ 
tration camps and work in mu- 
nition and other factories. This, 
they declare, is unfair and un- 
just. Hence we have got to go 
short on food conservation ar- 
ticles or editorials. We cannot 
use the matter sent us from 
Washington, that is, the most of 
it,” 

One group of publications that 
is in a position to be of great as- 
sistance to the Government is the 
women’s periodicals. These deal 
with household affairs. If the 
food conservation campaign is 
successful it will be largely 
through their assistance. At the 
invitation of Mr. Hoover a-wom- 
an editor of one of these gnaga- 
zines has been. spending half of 
each week in Washington prepar- 
ing or editing matter that meets 
the needs of women’s magazines. 

In the technical, trade and class 
paper field the amount of co- 
operation that can be offered Mr. 
Hoover is decidedly less than he 
will obtain from other publica- 
tions. This is due to natural rath- 
er than artificial causes. The edi- 
tors, however, stand ready to do 
what they can. In fact, their 
readiness in adapting the food 
conservation matter to their col- 
umns has been warmly commend- 
ed. One might wonder how the 
Dry Goods Economist could pos- 
sibly help Mr. Hoover’s campaign 
along. Devoted as it is to textiles 
an article on food would seem as 
much out of place in its pages as 
an article on art in the Butchers’ 
Gazette. And yet the Dry Goods 
Economist has already been of 
material service by telling the re- 
tail dry goods dealers whom it 
reaches how they can be of service 
to the Government in acquainting 
their customers with the ways and 
means that may be employed to 
conserve supplies of food and stop 
waste. 

The technical papers which cir- 
culate among the conductors of 
large industrial concerns say that 
they can do their bit by preparing 
bulletins containing conservation 
messages which manufacturers 
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United States Tires 
Maxwell Automobiles 
Royal Baking Powder 
Franklin Automobiles 
Aeolian Company 


These are some of the 
national advertisers 
who use my mats and 
stereos for handling 
their copy in their news- 
paper lists. 


I have proven to them 
and others that my ser- 
vice saves time and 
money and is the ulti- 
mate of efficiency. 


If you use newspaper 
advertising I want the 
opportunity to show you 
how much time, money 
and lost closing dates | 
can save you. Ask for 
further details or step 
intomy office some time. 
Send for booklet 


“Handling Advertise- 
ment Copy for News- 
papers’’. 

J. T. BUNTIN 


= BUNTIN = 
MATS 
STEREOS 


209-219 W. 38th Street, New York 
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4 
EDUCATIONAL Motion 
Pictures sell your product 
by interesting the public 
in your processes and 
teaching them values. 


INDUSTRIAL points are an 
advertising is integral part 
particularly ef- of the plot of 
fective when an absorbing 
your sales play. 


SCIENTIFIC Pictures—for 
research and efficiency work 
—are examples of the same 
care and skill used in pro- 
ducing advertising films. 





Motion Picture Corporation 
205 W. 40th St., New York City j 























ROBERT: L: STILLSON 
COMPANY-‘NEW YORK 


WE HAVE an opening for a 
high-grade representative. 


If you believe that you can 
be a successful business 
getter for this company 
write us a letter. 

There is a good income 
awaiting the right man 
here. Advertising experi- 
ence might be a help. 


461 Eighth Avenue 
Printing Crafts Building 

















can have printed on. cards and 
hung up in their factories where 
they can be seen by their employ- 
ees. The managers of these pub- 
lications say that they cannot print 
the articles furnished by Mr. 
Hoover’s publicity department as 
they are foreign to the field to 
which they appeal. None of them 
contemplate establishing a food 
or other conservation department, 
although asked to do so by Gov- 
ernment officials. 

The Editorial Conference of the 
New York Business Publisher’s 
Association at a lunch held last 
week, discussed informally the 
plan at some length. Some of the 
editors favored it and some did 
not. Those who held the latter 
view said that they could not see 
how it would be possible for the 
purely technical publications to be 
of assistance in the matter. Those 
who favored the plan said that 
while they might not be able to 
give much space to conservation 
news they would be willing to 
print occasional editorials that 
might help. 

The daily newspapers have been 


| and will continue to be generous 
| contributors of space to the cam- 


paign. Don C. Seitz, of the New 
York World, voiced the sentiments 
of others when he said 

“We have printed a_ large 
amount of conservation matter 


| sent to us from Washington or 


gathered by our own staff, and we 
shall continue to do so. We 
haven’t the time to run a clip- 


| ping bureau for the benefit of the 
| department. If anything appear- 


ing in the World helps along the 
cause we will be glad of it.” 


Stark in Direct Advertising 
Work 


T. H. Stark, formerly advertising 
manager of the Louisville. Paper Co., is 
now conducting a direct advertising of- 
fice in Louisville, Ky. He is planning 
to put a new shirt on the market, a4 
scale and a new brand of bond paper. 


Hopper Makes Change 


Laurence S. Hopper, for four years 
with the Campbell-Ewald amy oe of 


Detroit, is now with C. S. von Poettgen 
Advertising Counsel, of Detroit, for 
whom he is directing layout and art 
wor 
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Pittsburgh - Pennsylvania 








ADVERTISING 

MERCHANDISING 

COST FINDING 
—Combined 


A COMPLETE combination, comprising 
proven ability, successful experience 
and financial strength. 


Equiprep for every service you expect 
of a well rounded advertising organi- 
zation—plus Merchandising and Cost 
Finding. 

Ler us tell you why these new features 
are of tremendous value in any large 
campaign. 

OUR PARTICULAR FIELD IS THE GREAT 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF WHICH 
THE CENTRE 18 PITTSBURGH 


A. W. McCoy, President R. L. Mircne.t, Manager 
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Explaining Government Needs 


to Business Men 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has begun the publica- 
tion of a series of war bulletins de- 
signed - “ _ to business men the 
needs of Government, as_ they 
change a a to day. They are be- 
ing written by Waddill Catchings, chair- 
man of the Chamber’s Committee on 
Co-operation, president of the Platt 
Iron Works, of Dayton, Ohio, and re- 
cently engaged in purchasing supplies 
for the Allies, through the export de- 


partment of Morgan & Co. .The 


first of these war bulletins explains j 


the exact nature and purpose. of the 
Council of National Defense. 


Saving to Attend San Fran- 


cisco Convention 

In order to give members a chance 
to finance a trip to the San Francisco 
convention next year without serious 
inconvenience the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis has put into operation a 
savings plan, known as the On-to-Frisco 
— Each member subscribing will 

ye shares in the fund, paying three 
dollars a week for each share he agrees 
to -take over a period of forty-three 
weeks. The fund is in the hands of an 
association for management, w-th a 
president, secretary-treasurer and 
three directors. Disbursements of the 
accumulated funds will be made on the 
last Thursday in May, 1918. 


Aids Publishers’ Fight Against 
Fraudulent Financial Ad- 


vertising 

To enable newspapers to determine 
what constitutes legitimate financial 
advertising, the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, meeting at 
Chicago last week, moved to provide 
the necessary information. The action 
was brought about by interest among 
publishers in an adequate method of 
detecting and eliminating fraudulent 
advertising from their columns. 
Pamphlets defining fraudulent financial 
advertising are to be prepared for dis- 
tribution. 


War-time Package for Har- 


mony Tobacco 

The Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany is capitalizing the present war- 
time interest by putting on the mar- 
ket a new “Kit Package” of Harmon 
pipe tobacco, which is advertised as “ 
blend of five famous pipe tobaccos.” 
The “Kit Package” sells for ten cents 
retail, and is advertised as being packed 
in extra heavy foil which keeps it 
fresh under difficult conditions. It is 
now being advertised in 100-line space 
in metropolitan dailies. 


L. Grant Hamilton, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Regal Motor 
Car Company, has joined the sales staff 
of the Gagnier Stereotype Foundry of 
Detroit. 
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Just at this time when the circu- 
lations of all but a very few daily 
and periodical publications are 
dropping like plummets, the fact 
that 


The Billboard 


is holding its own and that in the 
face of an advance in price from 
TEN to FIFTEEN cents is surely 
significant, 


. Circulation 
40,000 copies 
Member A. B. C. 
Address 


The Billboard Pub. Co. 


New York Chicago 
Broadway & 42nd Monroe & Dearborn 
Phone Bryant 8470 Phone Central 8480 
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Put New Enthusiasm 
Into Your Sales Force 


With 





RORTE-SCOPE, 


IT’S NEW! 
IT’S PROVEN! 





Equip your salesmen with this 
wonderful new “sales clincher.” 
The Corte-Scope is not an ex- 
periment —10,000 salesmen from 
America’s foremost manufacturers 
are using the Corte-Scope and 
MAKING MORE SALES. 


WRITE TODAY 


THE CORTE-SCOPE CO. 
1752 East 17th Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Brings Out Higher Priced Brand 
to Save Prestige of Old One 


Henry Tetlow Co. Introducing a Fifty Cent Face Powder in New Na- 
tional Campaign—Effects on Twenty-five Cent Brand Noticeable 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


ANY a manufacturer has 

wrestled with the problem of 
saving the prestige of a product 
the quality of which has suffered 
in public estimation because of 
price-cutting competition among 
retail dealers. 

Re-sale price control is not al- 
ways easy. It is not always de- 
sirable. It is not always advisable 
in these days of legal restrictions. 

If the wholesale price is raised, 
the dealer loses the profit incen- 
tive to push the line. If it is 
not raised, he cuts the price to 
meet competition. And there is 
no doubt about the harm- 
ful influence of classifica- 
tion with inferior goods in 
certain lines. 

Take, for instance, the 
case of face powders. The 
powder which will attract 
milady at 25 cents may 
not appear nearly so de- 
sirable to her when tagged 
15 cents. This is particu- 
larly true where the man- 
ufacturer has not backed 
up by advertising the repu- 
tation which his trade- 
marked line has won for 
itself. The reputation may 
hold its own with old 
users, but new armies of 
young women are reach- 
ing the face powder age 
every year, and the yearly 
casualty lists keep grow- 
ing among the older 
armies. 

It was considerations 
such as these, as well as 
the conviction that more 
rapid growth could be at- 
tained with the aid of ad- 
vertising than without it, that 
caused the Henry Tetlow Co., of 
Philadelphia, to take up seriously 
the advisability of departing from 
its custom of approximately half 


a century, and taking its place in 


Swan_D 


NATIONAL 


the ranks of national consumer 
advertisers. This year it has 
doubled its appropriation. 

The company has a great file 
jammed with the records of legal 
proceedings and approaches to 
legal proceedings which in the 
course of half a century have 
arisen from the apparent appre- 
ciation of the value of the words 
“Swan Down” on the part of firms 
which since have gone out of ex- 
istence. An interesting exhibit to 
those who are interested in the 
subject of protecting trade-marks, 
is a set of stock labels from one 


In Paris, France, or 
Paris, Kentucky 
London, England or Lon- 
don, Ohio, wherever there 
are drug or department 
stores, you'll find the busiest 
ones selling 


Henry Tetlow’s 


JOWN 


For the Complexion 


Over one million boxes per year are sold abroad to 
women who prefer this American face powder to 
foreign kinds. 

And on this side of the ocean 

there’s scarcely a town where 

it isn’t on sale. 

Swan Down is made in five 

shades—white, pink, flesh, 


cream and brunette. 


- NRY TETLOW CO. 


Fstabitshed 1809 
Puicapecenia, Pa 


COPY FOR CONCERN’S FIRST BRAND 


label printing house which offered 
them for sale with the dealer’s 
name printed in, so that any per- 
son who had the price and the de- 
sire might put his own private 
“Swan Down” trade-mark on 
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“The Farmer a Good 1917 Customer” 


The above headline appears in “The Atlas 
Almanac,” the very meritorious house-organ of 
the Atlas Portland Cement Company. We quote 
the following from that same little magazine: 


“This is the hey-day of the farmer. It’s his third suc- 
cessive year of high prices for farm products, and 
there’s a market, with good profit, for all that he can 
grow. He faces 1918 with more than a reasonable 
assurance that all he can grow next year, too, will bring 
good prices.” 

“Now, of all times is a good time to go after farm 
business on a regular, persistent plan.” 

Yes, the farmer is a good 1917 customer. You have 
heard this statement again and again. It has been made 
by farm paper publishers, by advertising agents and 
advertising managers, by bankers, and by the financial 
writers. The newspapers in the big cities have taken 
notice of the farmer’s prosperity. “Everybody’s doing it.” 
But in just what way are you actually going after farm 
business? In the first place, have you any “regular, per- 
sistent plan?” and, if you have, is your plan the most 
efficient one? ; 

There’s just one way of reaching the farmer. If you 
can reach him at all, you can do it through farm papers. 
The farmer is a busy man. He has not as much time 
for reading as some of us have. He does not always 
read the “literature” that comes to him uninvited; city 
periodicals don’t reach him; his farm paper does. 

In Nebraska, nearly every worth-while farmer reads 
The Nebraska Farmer. Its circulation is strictly net 
paid-in-advance, secured without the gift to the sub- 
scriber of any premium, and without making any club- 
bing offers or other extraneous inducements. Nebraska 
farmers—big men, busy men—pay for The Nebraska 
Farmer and read it regularly because it helps them 
make more money and a better home. Through its ad- , 
vertising columns you can reach Nebaska farmers. 

If you have a meritorious product, advertising in The 
Nebraska Farmer will help you sell it in Nebraska. 


S. R. McKELVIE, Publisher 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 


Nebraska’s Real Farm Paper 
LINCOLN 


CHICAGO OFFICE: \ ASSOciATEO NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Steger Bldg., \ Fifth Ave. Bldg.. 

Tom D. CosTeLLo, Mer. 7 S. E. Leiru, } 

ST. LOUIS OFFICE: MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
Fullerton Bldg.. Palace Bidg., 

c. A, Cour, Mgr. R. R. Ring, Mer. 
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I a District of 3,000,000 
People and 400,000 Homes 


with 12,000 industries and banking 
resources exceeding $1,000,000,000, 
The Evening Telegraph presents 
an audience of the character and 
with the means to respond to any 
commodity intelligently advertised 
in its columns. 


It is clean, live, crisp and full of 
news. 


It has the strongest editorial fea- 
tures of any Philadelphia news- 


paper. 


Its financial page is now among the 
best in the country. 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 


PHILADELPHIA 


GILMAN & NICOLL, Representatives 
World Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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whatever quality and make of 
powder his fancy dictated. 

Such enterprises, it goes without 
saying, were strenuously discour- 
aged by the Henry Tetlow Co. 
But the situation was not helped 
any, as far as the burden the new 
advertising campaign had to bear 
was concerned, by the fact that 
competition among retail dealers 
had driven “Swan Down,” intend- 
ed for sale to the public at 25 
cents, to prices as low as 15 cents 
in certain markets. 

These two considerations were 
of large importance in the deci- 
sion, made some months later, that 
as long as the company was adopt- 
ing a new method of merchandis- 
ing it might as well go the limit 
and make a clean job of it. 


SIDE-STEPPING DIFFICULTIES 


So, in February, 1916, all com- 
plications of price and 
name were chucked 
over the rail of the 
advertising ship. 
“Pussywillow,” a 
fifty-cent powder, was 
born, and the com- 
pany started off with 
a clean slate. 

Results were that 
. with a comparatively 
modest appropriation, 
linked with a strong 


necessai 


or pleasing in 

in Pussywillow. It stays on ole pee 

improves the appearance, it.is soothing and fragrant. 
PP ar cob-mpe pace cobb oe = & special shade you can choose eny 


H. Pangburn, the advertising man- 
ager, “toward our decision to 
reach the ‘masses’ as well as the 
‘classes’ with ‘Pussywillow,’ a 
fifty-cent powder. We went ahead, 
however, and the results speak 
for themselves when, for instance, 
in New York, we obtained far 
more rapid distribution and moved 
the stock much faster in the 
stores of the Avenue A and Third 
Avenue district than in those of 
the Fifth Avenue section, which 
ultimately stocked it. It would 
seem that price is not so much 
of a consideration to the woman 
of limited means as is generally 
supposed when it comes to a ques- 
tion of toilet. An interesting con- 
trast is that of one big store in 
the Fifth Avenue section which 
refused to consider ‘Pussywillow’ 
and would not give our salesman 
a hearing, but which later, we 


you could have’ your face powder 
made to order it would be like 


B Tetlow’s. OW 


because that is the result of sixty-eight years of know- 
py es sort of face powder women want, and making- 


Every ee which hoes exoesencs experience hie shown is 
a 


uu will find 





quality appeal in copy, 
national distribution 
was achieved in less 
than a year, and 
“Pussywillow,” with 
the establishment of 
its new _ reputation, 
helped ‘rather than 
hurt sales of “Swan 
Down,” its sister 
product. Not only was this true 
as far as the figures on the books 
of the company were concerned, 
but the retail price was pushed up. 

There are many illuminating 
and instructive chapters in the 
adventures of the Henry Tetlow 
Co. in its new field of advertis- 
ing, which may have their appli- 
cation to the problems of other 
manufacturers who cater to the 
needs of womankind in any 
fashion. 

“There were those who took a 
pessimistic attitude,” says Clifford 


thee ve tints, white, Sesh, pink ,cream or brunette. 

jhuch Pussy willo’ 

Tyas baidics bees eee 10. onts. 
HENRY TETLOW CO. 

Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo: 

1007 Cherry Street 


comes. 50 cents the box 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW AND MORE EXPENSIVE BRAND ADVERTISED TO 
REMEDY SITUATION OF OLDER PRODUCT 


learned through inquiry at the 
sales counter, was forced to stock 
through a jobber under the pres- 
sure of demand.” 

It should be mentioned here 
that while the Henry Tetlow Co. 
maintains a corps of salesmen, all 
orders are credited to jobbers and 
distribution made through the lat- 
ter. 

A feature of the company’s ad- 
vertising is its concentration on 
driving home to the dealer the 
value of that advertising. There 
is a complete portfolio which goes 
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to the dealer, in which are repro- 
duced the ads to appear in the 
campaigns for “Pussywillow” and 
“Swan Down,” specifying the pub- 
lications and issues in which each 
is to be inserted. 

In this portfolio, under the cap- 
tion, “What the Largest Face 
Powder Campaign Means to You,” 
the following statements are in- 
cluded: 

“The two advertising campaigns 
we will run this year are so large 
that they constitute a local adver- 
tising campaign for every retail 
drug store in the country. Of the 
millions of women in the United 
States who use face powder, three 
out of every five will read our ad- 
vertising.... 

“The women who can’t afford 
‘Pussywillow’ at fifty cents will 
find good value in ‘Swan Down.’ 
Those who want something bet- 
ter than ‘Swan Down’ will find 
it in ‘Pussywillow.’ You’ve got 
two chances in each instance to 
make a sale... . 

“We have put our cards on the 
table. We want you to look 


through this book where every ad- 
vertisement reproduced is of dom- 
inating space and appearance in 
a dominating medium. Then we 
want to ask you if it is not worth 


’ 


your while... . 
The foregoing excerpts are 
given here to show the straight- 
forwardness of the emphasis 
placed on the advertising in this 
appeal to the dealer, and because 
there is a relation between the 
character of the appeal and a test 
in which three different forms of 
follow-up letters were tried out 
with results that were unlooked 
for. The full text of the portfolio 
message cannot, of course, be 
given here. Suffice it to say that 
the claims of the company for its 
advertising campaign were backed 
up by definite statements of the 
mediums used, their circulation 
and value, as well as reproduc- 
tions of letters acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the advertising orders. 
These portfolios were mailed to 
the trade all over the country. 
Then came the follow-up letters, 
four weeks later. Three forms 
were used, an equal number of 
each being mailed. They were 


INK 


mixed into the list evenly, so that 
a predominance of no one letter 
would go to no one territory or 
class of dealers. Blanks were en- 
closed for reply, and these were 
keyed so that a record could be 
made of the comparative pulling 
power of the three forms. 

All of the letters covered the 
same subjects. Analysis shows 
nothing to choose among them 
on the question of English, noth- 
ing of any magical or mysterious 
psychological “pull.” All were in 
straightforward business language, 
written in the first person singu- 
lar. The difference lay merely in 
the order in which the subjects 
were taken up and the fact that 
each was signed by a different 
official of the company, one of 
them by the head of the firm, 
Henry Tetlow, 2nd. So, for sim- 
plicity of comparison, the writer 
will give them in outline of sub- 
ject-order rather than verbatim. 


TEST OF THREE LETTERS 


Letter A: 

1. Dealer wishes to 
profits. 

2. Advantages of Pussywillow— 
profits offered. 

3. Quality of powder brings re- 
peat sales. 

4. How the advertising helps. 

5. Offer of glass photo-plated 
sign. 

6. Suggestion of order. 

Letter B: 

1. Advertising campaign doubled 
this year. 

2. Profits offered. 

3. Offer of sign. 

4. Suggestion of order. 

5. P. S—Offer of booklet, “How 
to Sell More, etc.” 

Letter C 

1. Want bigger profits? 

2. Three tests of advertising, 
quality and profit. 

3. How Pussywillow sizes up to 
them. 

4. Offer of sign. 

Letter A was picked up by an 
“expert” to pull the greatest num- 
ber of replies. Letter B was the 
one signed by Mr. Tetlow. 

In the aggregate, the follow-up 
letters pulled just three times as 
many replies as did the portfolios 
which preceded them and which 


increase 
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Philadelphia has been pecu- 
liarly identified since its 
earliest days with the factors 
most essential to the prepara- 
tion of the “Printed Salesman.” 


Franklin, the Printer, Ives 
and Levy, who made the 
commercial halftone possible, 
Ayer, one of the pioneers in 
advertising, Curtis. who help- 
ed blaze the trail for pub- 
lishers. These are the names 
known wherever Printing. 
Engraving, Advertising and 
Publishing are known. 


mere Ww aw te mw Yt oe UD 
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Philadelvhia’s publishing cen- 
tre. within a stone’s throw of 
Old Independence Hall af- 
fords unique facilities for the 
handling of any branch of the 
Graphic Arts. 


We believe we are credited 
with having contributed our 
moiety towards Philadelphia’s 
reputation on these lines by 
the uniformly high standard of 
our output. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


Sixth and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Old Independence Hall 
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Opportunity 


for a 


Printer 


Chance for man of proven 
ability to take over $50,000 
plant with compara- 


tively little cash 


Here isa chance for an aggressive, 
business-getting printer of good 
standing and proven ability to 
strike out for himself and take 
over at a sacrifice price a $50,000 
printing plant, practically paying 
for it out of the profits. 


In the thriving 100,000 city of 
Chattanooga there is an old estab- 
lished plant, the equipment of 
which cost $50,000. At an impar- 
tial inventory, charging off all de- 
preciation liberally it inventories 
at $26,500. Plant includes 3 cyl- 
inder presses, 8 jobbers, auto press, 
linotypes, exceptionally well- 


equipped bindery. 


Plant is now running. Has 
been doing $50,000 ayear. Under 
aggressive leadership it can easily 
do upwards of $75,000. Chance 
to develop existing loose-leaf 
business. 


Small Cash Payment 


Has an excellent good-will, is not run- 

own. Equipment is as serviceable as 
new. The point is. it’s owned by a bank 
and the bank will consider Ability in 
this trade more than cash, although 
the buyer must have sufficient capital, 
$5,000, to $10,000 on which to operate 
and make a small payment down. 


The bank holds separately $16,000 
assorted printing paper stock, from 
which new owner can buy paper as 
needed. 


This is a business-like opportunity 
for a business man to get a plant at 
actual, appraisal value on favorable 
terms. To get in touch with the owners 
address—Printer c/o 


Nelson Chesman & Co. 
Chattanooga, - - - Tennessee 

















were referred to in the letters. 

The key record showed that it 
was Letter B and not Letter A 
which led the race. This letter 
pulled nearly as many replies as 
the other two combined. Letter 
C was a poor third. 

The question which must be left 
to individual judgment is how 
much of Letter B’s excess power 
was due to the fact that it was 
signed by the president. It should 
be added that while the other let- 
ters explained in almost identical 


| terms the extent of the advertis- 
| ing campaigns, they did not make 


the specific statement that this 
represented a doubling of adver- 
tising effort over the previous 
year. 

Big space is the rule, and in 
April a drive was begun in one of 
the big weeklies with general cir- 
culation for “Swan Down.” Start- 
ing with quarter pages, it will 
swell to a full-page culmination 
in the middle of August, “the big 
face powder month.” 

No better evidence could be 
found of the value which this 
sixty-eight-year-old firm has dis- 
covered in advertising after one 
year’s trial than the fact that it 
doubled its appropriation this 
year, and now is sending out its 
message through an actual circu- 
lation of 8,500,000, estimated to 
reach 25,000,000 women every 
month. 


| California Fruit Crop Smaller 


Grocery trade papers record the fact 


| that a recent heat wave in California 


has had a serious effect upon the lemon 


| crop, some statements placing the re- 
| duction in next season’s crop as high 
| as fifty per cent. Temperatures, of 


110 to 120 are reported, which “sim- 
e burned the fruit up on the trees.” 
« orange crop is also said to be 
seriously affected, with the resulting 
any of much higher prices next 
fall. 


Announcement is made that because 
of extreme heat next year’s crop of 
Sunkist oranges and lemons will be 
short and the advertising of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange will be 
reduced. As usual, however, the ad- 
vertising ——— will be deter- 
mined by the amount of fruit actually 
shipped. Crop percentages reported 
from different districts to the exchange 
indicate that shipments for the season 
beginning September 1 will be about 
sixty-six per cent of the volume of 
recent years. . 
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THE WESTERN FARMER 


you can win the confidence of the “Big In- 
come” farmers of the Pacific Northwest. 


—because its readers have CONFIDENCE in this Big Farm 
Paper which has proven itself WORTHY of their trust. 


This is the richest field of the West and it can be thor- 
oughly covered by this one big DOMINANT farm paper. 


THE WESTERN FARMER 


Portland, Ore. E. c. DAVIRAE, Spokane, Wash. 
D. L. CARPENTER, Bus. Mor. A. W. STYPES, Dir. of Publicity 
CHICAGO F ST. LOUIS, 
J.C. Brevinasra, D. MoKinney, 
Advertising Bldg. ard Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


ag YO DES MOINES, 


eS 4 oo G. W. Topp 
? Madison Ave. Davidson Bide, 














Small Baker Opens Campaign on 
New Specialty 


Secures 5,000 Distributors in Six Weeks of Advertising—How Campaign 
Was Tested Before Going Ahead 


HE effectiveness of advertising 
in breaking into markets with 
a new specialty has again been 
demonstrated by the Sloat Baking 
Company of Chicago. Although 
it has been only a few months 
since this baker started his cam- 
paign for “Amerones,” cash sales 
have been made to over 5,000 
Chicago dealers, to handle the rap- 
idly increasing demand the mo- 
tor-truck delivery has been in- 
creased from four to eleven trucks 
—and it looks as though still 
more will have to be added. 
Printers’ INK has pointed sev- 
eral times in the past to the op- 
portunities for bakers to adver- 
tise their specialties, outgrow 
neighborhood trade and develop 
their business as do manufactur- 
ers in other lines. Old theories 
that bakery goods are too staple 
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or too perishable have been com- 
pletely upset by enterprising bak- 
ers who selected a product and then 
found satisfactory ways of mer- 
chandising it. Successes among 
bakers who have advertised diet- 
etic foods or other specialties— 
particularly the advertiser of a 
brand of bran bread who started 
in Chicago two years ago and now 
sells his products in over fifty 
cities—convinced the Sloat com- 
pany that there are opportunities 
awaiting bakers with sufficient 
courage to cultivate them. 

Several years ago, H. W. Sloat, 
an official of the company, ob- 
served a market for a macaroon 
to cost less than these toothsome 
delicacies usually do. With this 
idea in mind, he succeeded in pat- 
enting a mechanical process which 
materially reduced the cost to 
manufacture. With 
this advantage, how- 
ever, there was a lack 
of sufficient capital to 
merchandise the 
product on a _ scale 
equal to its pos- 
sibilities. For more 
than a year Mr. Sloat 
appealed without suc- 
cess to advertising 
agencies, publications 
and private interests 
for capital investment 
or credit with which 
to begin an advertis- 
ing campaign. After 
persistent effort, a 
sales agency became 
convinced of the mer- 
chandising _ possibili- 
ties of the product, in- 
vested capital and 
made arrangements 
for launching the 
campaign. 

In the advertising; 
the new product is 
compared with maca- 














THE INTRODUCTORY COPY IN NEWSPAPERS 


roons which they re- 
semble in appearance 
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PRINTERS’ INK 


IN DETROII 


Where Good Retouching 
Is Known and even 


Oo oO Oo 


We have builded for ourselves a reputa- 
tion as the master retouchers. In that 
most exacting of all fields—Detroit’s 
automobile industry—we stand pre- 
eminent among commercial artists as 
producers of quality retouchings and 
high .class pen drawings from photo- 
f graphs and blue prints. 


No accident—no combination of circumstances 
has placed us in our unique position. We have 
established ourselves as the master retouchers 
through fifteen years of hard study and pains- 
taking endeavor. 


Eight years ago we determined to make re- 
touching our own special field. In the inter- 
vening years we have given to our art more than 
a keen appreciation of values—more than mere 
technical skill. We have brought to bear a 
sound and basic knowledge of the mechanism, 
an intimate understanding of the technical 
details of objects photographed for reproduction 
by the photo-engraving process—all vitally 
necessary to the successful practice of the re- 
toucher’s art. 


We have worked with but one object in view— 
that of placing retouching on a higher and more 
distinctive plane. How well we have succeeded 
is attested by the confidence placed in us by 
Detroit's leading manufacturers. They come to 
us for work of extraordinary requirements, they 
bring to us their most intricate tasks—for they 
recognize in us the masters of our craft. 


Oo Oo Oo 


The 


MASTER RETOUCHERS 


Voelker and Scharfenberg 
1918-1920 Ford Bld9. Detroit, Mich 
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“By making this com- 

parison,” said Otto Schnering, 
president of the United Sales 
Company, who will look after > 
marketing of the new product, “ 
simply aim to place Amerones <* 
the reader’s mind. As soon as our 
advertising gets under way, this 
comparison will be dropped and 
the product will be placed on its 
own feet.” 

To add human intérest to the 
copy, two trade characters have 
been invented, which will be 
known as the “Amerone Chil- 
dren.” In the first full-page an- 
nouncement, the children were 
used to introduce the product, and 
they will be used in other copy 
along similar lines. The domina- 
ting idea which will be depended 
upon to put the Amerone idea 
across is that the new product is 
superior to macaroons and costs 
less. This economy appeal has 
been securely linked up with the 
market among children. “Let the 
children eat them,” urges one ad. 
“All children like them and they 
are really good for them. Give 
them all they want when they 
come home hungry from school or 
play.” <A recipe book and other 
selling devices will be used. 

To make sure that the plan was 
thoroughly safe, test campaigns 
were waged in Peoria, Aurora, El- 
gin, Racine and other small cities 
before the go-ahead signal was 
given to release the larger metro- 
politan district campaign. This 
test dispelled all doubt as to the 
ultimate success of the venture 
—for in the case of Aurora 90 per 
cent distribution was quickly se- 
cured, and the repeat business was 
most gratifying. 

With Chicago distribution com- 
pleted, a base has been es- 
tablished from which the com- 
pany intends to develop gradually, 
as increased manufacturing facil- 
ities permit, although the present 
plan is to cover the “foreign” ter- 
ritories through the jobber, in con- 
trast to the present plan of hand- 
ling the home market district. 

The trade take kindly to the 
new product, and early indications 

‘are that the campaign ought to 
proyide an outlet quickly for quite 
a quantity of the product. 


and taste. 











THE LAST 
IMPRESSION 


As Pleasing as the First 








Million runs of fine 
automobile catalogs, 
house organs and 
booklets, bring De- 
troit’s high-grade 
printers to us for 
quality electrotypes 
that will register the 
last impression as 
faithfully as the first. 


Michigan Electrotype 
and Stereotype Co. 
** Quality in Volume” 

173-179 Fort Street West, Detroit, Mich. 


HOME 
BUILDING 


in DAYTON 
anp SPRINGFIELD 


Hundreds of homes are now being 
erected, ranging in value from $4500 
to $6000. This favorable development 
indicates a a citizenship wha 
are prepared to buy and enjoy the 
things that make any community a 
desirable place in which to live. 























90 per cent of these home owners read 
The Dayton News and _ Springfield 
News. an you get more concentrated 
service anywhere at any price? 


47,000 guaranteed net paid daily 
circulation at 7 cents per line. 
32,000 guaranteed net paid Sunday 
circulation at 5% cents per line. 
Members A. B, C, 


News League of Ohio 


DAYTON, OHIO 


N. Y.—I. A. Klein; Metropolitan Tower. 
Chicago—John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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is Known and Valued~ 
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We have builded for ourselves a reputa- 
tion as the master retouchers. In that 
most exacting of all fields— Detroit's 
automobile industry—we stand pre- 
eminent among commercial artists as 
producers of quality retouchings and 
high .class pen drawings from photo- 
graphs and blue prints. 


No accident—no combination of circumstances 
has placed us in our unique position. We have 
established ourselves as the master retouchers 
through fifteen years of hard study and pains- 
taking endeavor. 


Eight years ago we determined to make re- 
touching our own special field. In the inter- 
vening years we have given to our art more than 
a keen appreciation of values—more than mere 
technical skill. We have brought to bear a 
sound and basic knowledge of the mechanism, 
an intimate understanding of the technical 
details of objects photographed for reproduction 
by the photo-engraving process—all vitally 
necessary to the successful practice of the re- 
toucher’s art. 


We have worked with but one object in view— 
that of placing retouching on a higher and more 
distinctive plane. How well we have succeeded 
is attested by the confidence placed in us by 
Detroit's leading manufacturers. They come to 
us for work of extraordinary requirements, they 
bring to us their most intricate tasks—for they 
recognize in us the masters of our craft. 
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“By making this com- 
parison,” said Otto Schnering, 
president of the United Sales 
Company, who will look after the 
marketing of the new product, “we 
simply aim to place Amerones in 
the reader’s mind. As soon as our 
advertising gets under way, this 
comparison will be dropped and 
the product will be placed on its 
own feet.” 

To add human intérest to the 
copy, two trade characters have 
been invented, which will be 
known as the “Amerone Chil- 
dren.” In the first full-page an- 
nouncement, the children were 
used to introduce the product, and 
they will be used in other copy 
along similar lines. The domina- 
ting idea which will be depended 
upon to put the Amerone idea 
across is that the new product is 
superior to macaroons and costs 
less. This economy appeal has 
been securely linked up with the 
market among children. “Let the 
children eat them,” urges one ad. 
“All children like them and they 
are really good for them. Give 
them all they want when they 
come home hungry from school or 
play.” <A recipe book and other 
selling devices will be used. 

To make sure that the plan was 
thoroughly safe, test campaigns 
were waged in Peoria, Aurora, El- 
gin, Racine and other small cities 
before the go-ahead signal was 
given to release the larger metro- 
politan district campaign. This 
test dispelled all doubt as to the 
ultimate success of the venture 
—for in the case of Aurora 90 per 
cent distribution was quickly se- 
cured, and the repeat business was 
most gratifying. 

With Chicago distribution com- 
pleted, a base has been es- 
tablished from which the com- 
pany intends to develop gradually, 
as increased manufacturing facil- 
ities permit, although the present 
plan is to cover the “foreign” ter- 
ritories through the jobber, in con- 
trast to the present plan of hand- 
ling the home market district. 

The trade take kindly to the 
new product, and early indications 
are that the campaign ought to 
provide an outlet quickly for quite 
a quantity of the product. 


and taste. 
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automobile catalogs, 
house organs and’ 
booklets, bring De- 
troit’s high-grade 
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quality electrotypes 
that will register the 
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faithfully as the first. 
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indicates a permanent citizenship wha 
are prepared to buy and enjoy the 
things that make any community a 
desirable place in which to live. 


90 per cent of these home owners read 
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an you get more concentrated 
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Salvaging an Advertising Wreck 


A Further Account of the Experiences of a Business Which Almost 


Went to Pieces on the Reef of Premature Advertising 


By D. 


[Epitortat Note:—The first install- 
ment of this story, published last week, 
told the condition of affairs that the 
author found when he took the position 
of sales and advertising manager of a 
certain young company manufacturing 
an electric dish-washer. The president’s 
nephew had been in charge of advertis- 
ing and sales, and he had gone ahead so 
fast with his advertising plans that the 
company was almost wrecked. As the 
author wrote at the close of last week’s 
installment, “Only one need stood out 
sharply: to stop everything until we 
could get onto a working basis, and 
then to work everything out laboratory 
fashion.” What was done is related 
here. ] 

HE president’s nephew had 

been so genuinely and en- 
thusiastically carried away himself 
by the “possible sales the first 
year” that he had kept crowding 
the factory to produce, produce, 
produce. If they would make dish- 
washers he would sell them. Of 
course, it might be a little slow in 
starting, but the demand would 
come with a rush once the adver- 
tising began to pull—I think “jerk” 
would be a better word for the 
sort of reaction the young man 
expected from his advertising. 

Desiring to get in closer touch 
with the whole situation, I made 
arrangements, at the beginning of 
the third week, to go over all of 
the mail every morning before it 
was distributed to the various de- 
partments. I found, first of all, 
that those few consumers who had 
machines—there were less than 
two hundred out—didn’t know 
how to use them properly and 
were kicking to the dealers, and 
the dealers were, of course, pass- 
ing on the kicks, with a little extra 
force, to us. Whereupon I went 
to the shipping room and looked 
up a copy of the booklet of in- 
structions that was being sent out 
with the machines, and I didn’t 
wonder very much about the kicks 
after “giving it the once over.” It 
read like a patent application, and, 
indeed, I found out that parts of 
it actually had been lifted bodily 
from the patent papers! 


It was 
9n 





D. M. 


a man’s idea of washing dishes— 
expressed in lawyers’ language! 
So I decided that the first thing 
for me to do would be to work 
out new directions for using the 
machine. And right here let me 
hammer that point home for the 
benefit of any manufacturer who 
is expecting to launch any product 
or device that needs instructions 
for operation or use: have said in- 
structions written by the best 
talent you can possibly get—some 
man or woman who knows human 
nature and has the knack of im- 
parting knowledge simply and 
definitely and in terms that will be 
easily understood by even the most 
ignorant user. What experience I 
had had previously in writing ad- 
vertising copy was never of more 
service than in the writing of that 
booklet of instructions. I sud- 
denly took a great interest in 
watching women wash dishes and 
asking them questions about their 
methods. Among other things, I 
discovered that the men who were 
building the machine were almost 
beside themselves to make it 
wash the hardened yolk of egg 
off dishes, simply because they 
did not know what thousands of 
women know: that such dishes 
should first be immersed in cold 
water, which will quite readily 
soften the egg. These men were 
trying to accomplish an almost im- 
possible task, for the hotter the 
water used the harder it “set” the 
egg. So I put a note in the direc- 
tions book that, in half a dozen 
lines of ten-point type, wiped out 
one of the factory’s worst prob- 
lems. In the end we had a very 
simple little book, illustrated in 
places with little drawings, which 
made the operation of the machine 
perfectly simple and clear. That 
experience taught me that to have 
the instructions correct and clear 

was just about as important as to 
have the product right. 

Another thing I discovered in 
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fi hans complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates,half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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Printing Executive 
Open for Engagement 


Twenty-three years in the trade 


ARR 





Working from the “Bench” up to man- 
ager of plant employing three hundred hands, 
which position I have held over five years, 
I am about to sever present connections. 


I am a thoroughly competent executive, 
familiar with all detail in printing organiza- 
tion, a wonderfully accurate estimator, a close 
and intelligent buyer of all printing materials 
and understand handling men. 


I want to get in touch with a new plant re- 
quiring a manager to take entire charge of the 
organization, or with an old house who can 
use new blood and will appreciate an Expert 
on catalogue, magazine and book work—or 
some National Advertiser or Agency seeking 
an Expert Practical Printer will find that I 
would fit well into their organization. 


I have a wide acquaintance with large buy- 
ers of printing and can control some business. 
References unquestioned, age forty-one 
years, present salary Thirty-six Hundred. 
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Address “W. E.,” Box 320 care Printers’ 
Ink. 
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going through the mail was that 
the literature all featured a thirty- 
day trial offer. The fact is, I dis- 
covered this in the literature it- 
self, but in going through the mail 
and later tracing down a number 
of thirty-day customers’ orders I 
found out many things. First, 
many of the dealers did not take 
kindly to the thirty-day trial plan; 
it made trouble for them. Second, 
we could not profitably send the 
dish-washer direct to a customer 
at any great distance and make 
any money after the freight was 
paid, though we had been obliged 
to do so in many cases to back up 
our promise. And, third, that of 
the number who had taken advan- 
tage of the thirty-day trial offer 
about half of them were loath to 
“come across” with the money. 
You see, the business was so 
young and so small that there was 
no credit department or no facili- 
ties for determining whether a 
person was responsible. Orders 
were so welcome to the youthful 
sales manager that each and every 
one was filled promptly, in some 
cases simply on a postal-card re- 
quest. In one case a machine was 
sent to a little place out in Oregon 
where there was no electric cur- 
rent within fifty miles. The 
woman sent the machine back. 
The crate had been lost some place 
between Oregon and the Missis- 
sippi, apparently; also, the motor 
was missing. And we had paid 
the freight both ways! Other peo- 
ple, I found, were very much in- 
terested in trying out the new 
device and found it fairly satis- 
factory up to the time of receiving 
the bill, at the end of the thirty- 
day trial period. Then they dis- 
covered that, either they did not 
care for the machine at all, or else 
they didn’t care thirty dollars’ 
worth for it, but would be glad to 
settle for, say, fifteen or twenty 
dollars. That was two years ago, 
but every month even yet we are 
writing off of our books mean 
little accounts, some of them half 
paid, which neither we nor the col- 
lection agencies can seem to get 
settled up. When the machines 


were sent back they sometimes 
came by express, always at our 
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expense, for we promised to pay 
the freight both ways if the dish- 
washer should not prove perfectly 
satisfactory. Needless to say, most 
of the machines that came back 
were in such shape that they could 
not be sent out again, and to 
fix them up was just expensive 
enough that it was cheaper to 
build new ones. So we still have 
a store-room full of them. 


A WRONGLY CONCEIVED “FREE TRIAL” 
PLAN 


I am not claiming that the 
thirty-day free trial is not a good 
sales proposition. It may be all 
right if you are careful to investi- 
gate each prospect, and if the ma- 
chine to be sent out is perfected 
and practically certain to give sat- 
isfaction, and if freight or ex- 
press charges are not too heavy; 
otherwise the trial is very likely 
to be on your side, and the other 
folks will come in strong on the 
free! There were, however, quite 
a number of trial-order people 
who were very nice and paid for 
their machines promptly, though 
we had later to send new models 
in about 80 per cent of the cases, 
because the old machines devel- 
oped troubles which could not be 
overcome by correspondence. A 
letter, no matter how diplomatic, 
will not convince a woman that a 
machine is all right when it is 
chipping her best china! 

I might go on for pages telling 
about the things I discovered as I 
got deeper into the business. But 
you would not believe some of 
them if I did tell them. I had no 
idea, up to the time I took the con- 
tract of salvaging the wreck, that 
one energetic young man could do 
so much damage and waste so 
much money in so short a time 
simply by following out what 
seemed to him, and to others in 
the organization, perfectly sane 
premises. 

I must give him credit for being 
ingenuous and for having con- 
siderable taste in selecting the ma- 
chinery with which he was to 
work! The office was full of the 
latest machines and filing devices. 
There were cabinets large and 
small, cabinets of the latest type 
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for filing and storing everything. 
There were machines for doing 
practically everything that could 
be done by machinery. Apparently 
any salesman who came along 
with any sort of desk or filing de- 
vice, or machine, or piece of office 
equipment got an order. There 
was machinery and system enough 
for a good-sized life insurance 
company! My young predecessor 
had possessed a pretty good idea 
of the mechanics of business; in 
fact, I believe he had got caught in 
the machinery of advertising, and 
the machinery was running away 
with him. 

After going into the general sit- 
uation carefully and getting an 
idea of what seemed to be neces- 
sary, our first step was to connect 
with a reliable advertising agency. 
By this time I had pretty definite 
ideas of what needed to be done, 
and how to go about it, but, while 
I have considerable confidence in 
my own judgment, after seeing 
what a wreck one person’s mis- 
judgment can make, I felt that I 
wanted to have all of my theories 
and plans checked up by other 
men who had had more general 
experience. 


TWO YEARS TO UNSNARL THE 
TANGLE 

We have put in nearly two years 
salvaging the wreck of that busi- 
ness, for it had very nearly gone 
to pieces. I do not know the exact 
amount of money that had been 
spent in advertising and sales pro- 
motion work; I have never had 
quite the courage to gather the 
figures, but I do know that five 
thousand dollars would have been 
ample to take care of all of the 
advertising that should have been 
done in the undeveloped state of 
the machine up to the time I ar- 
rived on the scene, and I should 
imagine that eight or nine times 
that amount would be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the amount ac- 
tually spent. And no_ business 
can afford to throw away that 
much money in its infancy. 

During these two years we have 
done absolutely everything on a 
laboratory basis. We looked first 
to the machine itself, and stopped 
shipments for months until it was 


INK 


perfected to a point where we felt 
that it was as near right as it 
could possibly be; that anything 
that was done to it now would be 
in the nature of improvements, 
not corrections. Meanwhile, we 
worked on advertising copy and 
sales plans. We prepared three 
different styles of advertisements, 
each with a distinctly different ap- 
peal, and tried them out in the 
newspapers just as soon as the 
machine was marketable and we 
could make shipments to dealers 
in certain cities where we wanted 
to run the experimental advertise- 
ments. We offered a booklet and 
keyed every advertisement, Ffun- 
ning the series in some fifteen .or 
twenty cities and towns. While 
we did not get a very large num- 
ber of requests for boeklets, as we 
would have had the advertise- 
ments appeared in magazines, we 
did get enough to get a very good 
line on which appeal pulled best. 
And, strangely enough—or, per- 
haps, you will say _ naturally 
enough—we found that the appeal 
we had thought the strongest was 
of only passing importance, and 
the appeal we, as men, regarded 
as least important, appealed very 
strongly to women. Better yet, we 
found that there was such a de- 
mand for our product, when prop- 
erly presented and backed up with 
dealer distribution, that women, 
sometimes with their husbands, 
came right to the dealers’ stores 
the very day after the appearance 
of an advertisement, with a copy 
in their hands, and bought a ma- 
chine on the spot. 

We started out three salesmen 
to talk to dealers with no thought 
of immediate sales, but with the 
idea of getting their slant. We 
exhibited at several food fairs and 
house-furnishing shows solely for 
the purpose of getting all sorts of 
people into our booth and study- 
ing their reactions. We found 
that price was not as strong a 
factor as we had believed it to be; 
that an electric dish-washer was 
generally a family purchase; that 
it was bad business to depend upon 
a man’s enthusiasm because his 
wife generally proved to be 
against modern household appli- 
ances; and many other important 
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facts. We talked to jobbers. We 
got several large magazines to 
train their best brains on the prob- 
lem of marketing our machine, 
and their reports were very ex- 
haustive and valuable. 

Everything has been done on a 
laboratory basis, and we have got 
two dollars value, in sales and in- 
formation, for every dollar spent. 
Of that I am convinced. Yet we 
are doing only what ought to have 
been done in the first place. We 
have cultivated a few dealers and 
got them thoroughly familiar with 
the machine, and the product is 
so good that it is now selling 
through these few dealers faster 
than we can get the materials and 
manufacture. 


DECK CLEARED AT LAST 


As soon as we have given the 
dish-washer a few more months 
of tryout, and deliveries begin on 
our new material orders, we will 
be ready to go ahead with our 
advertising and sales plans. Ex- 
tra salesmen will be started out, 
and as fast as they open up a 
territory we will follow up with 
newspaper advertising, wherever 
possible getting a dealer to chip 
in on the cost, as some of them 
have done already. Meanwhile we 
are getting trade-paper advertise- 
ments laid out and ready; also 
booklets, folders and literature of 
all kinds, all, however, in pretty 
small editions to begin with. We 
shall keep the type standing so 
that we can run more the minute 
our supply begins to get low, ma- 
king any revises that experience 
proves necessary. We _ would 
rather pay a little higher rate for 
small editions than to sell bins full 
of advertising matter at old-paper 
prices. 

When our distribution grows 
and we get enough to make a 
fairly good showing, then we shall 
take up the women’s magazines 
and go into a national campaign, 
with our advertising copy and ap- 
peal revised up to date from our 
newspaper experience. Then Mr. 
White will see his dream of be- 
coming a national advertiser come 
true. 

As I said at the beginning of 
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this article, it is not often that 
I write for publication, but this 
afternoon I happened to be going 
through the photograph files and 
tearing up hundreds of 8x10 pho- 
tographs, dozens and dozens of 
duplicate prints of the first crude 
models, for what intended use I 
know not, nor can I imagine. It 
seemed to me just like tearing up 
so much money as I ripped up 
these handsome prints, all care- 
fully filed in an expensive filing- 
cabinet. So I have taken up my 
fountain-pen to record this story 
for three purposes: 

To make any young man who 
has put upon him the responsi- 
bility of introducing a new prod- 
uct, or of working out the ad- 
vertising and sales policy of any 
business, see what a mess he can 
make if he depends too much up- 
on his own inexperienced judg- 
ment and optimism instead of get- 
ting in touch with older and wiser 
men and .getting the benefit of 
their counsel, based upon years 
of experience. 

Secondly, as a hint to any busi- 
ness man who thinks that the ad- 
vertising department of his busi- 
ness makes a nice, genteel job for 
a nephew or son or, perchance, a 
clever word or pencil artist now 
employed in some other part of 
the business. Good, hard-headed 
judgment and business experience 
are quite as important in the ad- 
vertising department of a business 
as in any other department. 

Lastly, to point out the fact that 
it is very expensive—fatally so in 
many cases—to advertise a product 
until it is out of the experimental 
stage, though it is often very prof- 
itable to use a few hundred dol- 
lars, or even a very few thousand 
in some cases, at such a time to 
conduct laboratory experiments to 
discover markets, appeals and gen- 
eral possibilities. But even this 
is safe only under the direction 
of one experienced in merchandis- 
ing who can read the results in- 
telligently. 





D. H. Hauenstein, formerly of the 
Periodical Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago, has joined the advertising staff 
of the National Grocer of that city. 
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HESS-B 
BALL BEARINGS 


AVE turned millions 7% 
of revolutions-on = 

. thousands of ma- 
chines of hundreds of 
types for scores of pur- 
poses,standing millions 
of pounds of radial and 
thrust pressure. : 


They have done this in 
all climes, under vary- 
ing conditions, with 
. and without proper 
care, properly and im- 
properly mounted or 
applied—and they 
have stood up sonusive' 
it all, : 


Thus they .are carrying industry’ s burdens to the 
‘greater benefit of mankind. 


Such is their reward. Their virtues have 
been proved. They have stood the test 
of time’s .worst task=master—Service. 


‘Select the right Hess-Bright for your need and your bearing 
problems are solved. . 


Let our engineers aid you in the solution of your problems. 


‘ HESS-BRIGHT’S CONRAD PATENTS 
‘ARE THOROUGHLY ADJUDICATED 


HESS- BRIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


‘FRONT STREET AND ERIE AVENUE . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Bad Adver- The attention of 
tising for the t'€ country has 


recently been 
Suffrage turned toward a 


Cause “little group of 
wilful women” at Washington, 
whose ardor as suffragists has led 
them to picket the White House, 
to complain to our Russian visit- 
ors about American democracy 
and finally to accept jail sentences 
of sixty days each—all for the 
sake of the cause. While the 
sincerity of these women is rec- 
ognized, there is little doubt that 
their action, coming at this time 
of national stress, has caused a 
widespread reaction against the 
cause of woman suffrage. Their 
tactics have amused some, dis- 
gusted others, but obviously alien- 
ated almost everybody; and the 
apparent implicit hint of internal 
dissension in this country must 
have made pleasant reading for 
Berlin. The widespread reaction 
against suffrage which has _fol- 
lowed usually expresses itself in 
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some such terms as “If the women 
haven’t any more sense than that, 
they aren’t ready for the vote.” 
This, of course, is obviously an 
unfair point of view: to indict 
half the population of the coun- 
try because of the action of a 
dozen representatives is as non- 
sensical as it would be to judge 
the intelligence of all mankind by 
some Congressmen. Nevertheless, 
the reaction exists. 

The plea by which the suffra- 
gists justify their action is that 
their cause needs advertising, and 
this is the only way they know 
to get it. Advertising, to them, 
means attracting attention to your- 
self, and they know no other 
means of doing this than to break 
into the news columns by doing 
something conspicuous, even if it 
be conspicuously silly. This is 
the usual viewpoint of the ama- 
teur seeker after fame, who is 
too often unable to look beyond 
the mere question of “getting 
yourself talked about” to the far 
more important problem of the 
tone and attitude of the public’s 
comment. If the suffragists were 
wise they would be far more con- 
cerned about getting a favorable 
presentation of their case than 
merely accumulating notoriety of 
a sort which not only does their 
cause no good, but infinite harm. 
They are like the man who 
burns ‘down his house to roast 
his pig and fails to do even that. 
This result is the inevitable one 
when the press-agent’s method is 
applied. To reach the news col- 
umns your story must almost al- 
ways have, or be doctored up to 
have, elements of the bizarre and 
sensational, which are practically 
certain to react unfavorably upon 
any dignified, serious cause. 

The picketers, of course, do not 
really represent the suffrage 
movement of the country, and 
have been expressly repudiated in 
strong terms by the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, the 
great body of organized suffra- 
gists the country over. It is un- 
fortunate that this organization 
did not at the same time repudiate 
once and for all the illogical and 
clumsy methods of pleading their 
cause which the picketers have 
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employed. There is only one way 
to secure an effective, dignified 
and powerful presentation of your 
propaganda through the public 
prints: that is, to buy advertising 
space and tell your own story in 
your own way. It is regrettable, 
therefore, that even the National 
Woman Suffrage Association has 
not yet been able to detect the 
fallacy in the press-agent idea. It 
is true that they have used paid 
advertising now and again, but 
only in their individual State cam- 
paigns and as an “adjunct” to 
other forms of publicity. Adver- 
tising is not an auxiliary small- 
bore fowling-piece; it is a 42- 
centimetre gun for those who will 
learn how to use it. It is not 
necessary, either, as some suffra- 
gists believe, to make its appeal 
a narrowly emotional one, “dra- 
matized” by flashy illustrations. 
Since you write your appeal your- 
self, and it is driven home to 
the reader’s mind word for word 
as you prepared it, you may, nat- 
urally, be as brilliantly emotional 
or as coldly intellectual as you 
like. 

Just now the suffrage movement 
is concentrating on a drive for a 
Federal amendment. A _ national 
advertising campaign is certainly 
the logical corollary. Raising the 
funds for it should not be diffi- 
cult, especially if the power of 
advertising were utilized in a pre- 
liminary appeal, and if the organi- 
zation is willing to sink its pride 
and go outside its own ranks for 
the money. Is there a woman 
keen-minded and sufficiently mod- 
ern in her point of view to set 
the ball rolling for a national 
suffrage advertising campaign? 





there is any 
Retailing Re-widesnread adop- 
forms That tion of the vari- 


Make Way Us radical store 
for More reforms that are 


being espoused 
Advertising by the Commer- 
cial Economy Board of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, it is like- 
ly to have a far-reaching effect on 
distributive methods. For this 
reason, the programme as outlined 
by the board is well worth the 
serious attention of every manu- 
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facturer who sells through retail 
stores. Advertisers, especially, 
should watch it closely because it 
has a pronounced advertising sig- 
nificance. Retailers have never be- 
fore considered at one time such a 
schedule of revolutionary changes 
as is now proposed. 

The plan has been gathering 
headway for several weeks, but 
it assumed a more significant 
status as a result of the initial 
conference held in Washington a 
few days ago and which was at- 
tended by representatives of prom- 
inent merchants from all over the 
United States. 

The basic features of this plan 
for greater economy and efficiency 
in retailing involve the restriction 
of store deliveries and the curtail- 
ment of the return privilege. In 
addition to these, a number of 
less fundamental reforms are in- 
cluded in the proposal, such as 
the stoppage of waste in the use 
of free samples and the elimina- 
tion of C O. D. business. An 
attempt will be made to get peo- 
ple to shop early in the day, to 
conduct co-operative deliveries, to 
hold fewer demonstrations, to 
stop approval sales and perhaps 
to make other changes of a like 
nature. 

The Commercial Board, it 
should be pointed out, is con- 
cerned with this reform movement 
solely as a war measure. It is 
not trying to promote thrift, to 
induce people to buy less or to 
reduce the retailer’s cost of doing 
business. Its aim, of course, is 
to stop avoidable waste, but chief- 
ly its purpose is to conserve man 
power. The board is asking that 
all these mercantile practices be 
temporarily eliminated on the 
score of patriotic self-denial and 
not because it believes that it is 
its duty to reform the retail busi- 
ness. 

Retailers, on the other hand, 
take quite a different view of the 
proposals. They are glad to heed 
the patriotic appeal, but they are 
anxious to go even further. They 
recognize in the recommendations 
of the board an opportunity to 
unload some of the profit-destroy- 
ing burdens that they long have 
been toiling under. They there- 
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fore hope to make permanent at 
least a few of the suggested re- 
forms. Of course, merchants are 
by no means of one mind with 
regard to the proposals under con- 
sideration, and it is certain that 
there will be no unanimity of ac- 
tion in putting the plan into prac- 
tice. However, retailers have been 
so deeply impressed with the 
board’s ideas that there is sure 
to be at least a partial adoption 
of them. Whether or not the 
changes remain permanent, de- 
pends on how effective they prove. 

August first is the tentative 
date set for the inauguration of 
the reform in delivery service, but 
already stores in every part of the 
United States have made exten- 
sive changes in their methods. In 
many instances, the service has 
been done away with entirely or 
greatly curtailed or else a charge 
is made for it. In the latter case, 
many retailers are undecided 
whether to charge by the distance, 
bulk, value or what. Even though 
all merchants are not willing to 
charge for this service, all are 
agreed that the number of deliv- 
eries a day or a week must be 
reduced. Many will make deliv- 
eries only when the purchase is 
above some fixed sum, such as 
fifty cents or a dollar. Some 
stores have even gone so far as 
to have their phones taken out, 
which forces people to come to 
the store to buy. Others are add- 
ing one or two per cent to the 
bills of those who wish to have 
their purchases charged. 

It developed at the Washington 
conference that there has been a 
surprising change of sentiment 
among big merchants with regard 
to co-operative deliveries. Such 
systems are extensively used in 
small towns, but city merchants 
have looked on them with sus- 
picion, principally because they 
feared the delivery man may show 
favoritism in distributing new or- 
ders which he may receive at the 
time of delivery. It is now be- 
lieved that this objection can be 
overcome, and it is likely that we 
shall see several interesting ex- 
periments in this connection. 

The retailers assembled at 
Washington compromised on an 
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agreement not to accept goods re- 
turned after forty-eight hours. 
But in this, as in all the other 
plans, it is expected that indi- 
vidual merchants may see fit to 
modify the board’s suggestions. 

In all these discussions of re- 
tailing reforms, there has been no 
talk of curtailing advertising. In 
fact, it is generally held that the 
very opposite course will have to 
be followed. There will have to 
be more advertising. Already con- 
sumers are saying, “Yes, we'll 
carry our own goods during the 
war, but what are we going to get 
out of it?” For years people have 
felt that they are paying for all 
this elaborated service that big 
stores offer, and now that they 
are asked to forego it, they expect 
to see the sacrifice reflected in re- 
duced prices. Certain stores are 
meeting this criticism by offering 
two per cent discounts to patrons 
who carry their own goods. The 
attitude of most retailers, how- 
ever, is to tell customers that if it 
weren’t for the sacrifices, prices 
would go higher. This attitude 
will necessitate constant explain- 
ing—steady advertising. Many 
large stores have been getting 
business solely on the strength of 
unusual service. Remove this serv- 
ice in large cities and many per- 
sons will not go downtown to 
buy. Other things being equal, 
they will purchase from neighbor- 
hood stores. To offset this ten- 
dency, the large stores will have 
to resort to more and stronger 
printed salesmanship. 

In fact, the effect of this whole 
reform movement will be to em- 
phasize the value of easy-to-sell 
goods. Department stores and 
others, who have refused to rec- 
ognize the value of well advertised 
products will be forced to handle 
them because the public knows 
their worth quite apart from any 
service that may be offered with 
them, as pointed out in W. R. 
Hotchkin’s article in this issue. 
Private brand goods and unadver- 
tised goods that have to be sugar- 
coated with luxurious service to 
make them acceptable to the pub- 
lic, will not sell so well when this 
palatable coating has been re- 
moved. 
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Trade With Europe 


will increase many fold after the war. 
Let America be prepared to reap 
the harvest by sowing the seed now. 


E are the best equipped advertising 

firm on the Continent of Europe, as in 
addition to our office in Paris, we have 
branches in almost every center. 


Our agency is modelled on American lines. 
We have been handling for years the appro- 
priations of almost every large American 
company advertising in Europe. They will 
tell you how we have helped them to success. 
(Names on request.) 


We investigate selling conditions and secure 
selling agencies with national and interna- 
tional distribution, before commencing the ad- 
vertising. 

A staff of Special Copy Writers and Consultants in 
every country, with the best Artists, Studios, Printing 
Departments, etc., enables us to give the kind of service 
that the most particular American advertisers are accus- 
tomed to receive. 

The opportunities are here. Let us study your prod- 
uct and your problems in connection with them and 
report fully. 


Correspondence in any known language. 


Société Européenne de Publicité 
French Ltd. Co. Capital 5,000,000 Francs. 


Operating the amalgamated advertising agencies of 
John F. Jones—M. & P. Mery—C. O. Communay. 


10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, France. 
Cable address—Sepublicit—Paris. 


Representatives in the U. S., Collin Armstrong, Inc., 
1463 Broadway, New York. 
Representatives in Canada, Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., 
Lumsden Bldg., Toronto. 
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T*: Oldest American Comic | 


will purchase contributions of both 
writing and drawing material suit- 
able for circulation in America 
and abroad. Enclose return post- 
age with all communications; ad- 
dress the editor, 


HARVARD LAMPOON, Inc. 
Lampoon Bldg., Cambridge, Mass. | 


The Wichita Eagle 


The Wichita Eagle desires to 
notify advertisers and agencies 
that about August 6, it will 
change from seven columns of 
13 ems to eight columns of 
124% ems and requests that 
electros and matrices should be 
supplied accordingly. 


adopts 8 columns 
12% ems width 




















STUBBS 
OFFSET 


Complete Plant 


Specializing in 
Offset Printing 
THE STUBBS CO. 


DETROIT 














GUMMED LABELS 


OR fee Furvcel Fost 
j ond Cxypress Shifrmors 
the prompt of your mail and — ship 


wr Sgr of rosy we wt the consignee 
ing your business card. 


McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN seRrenaeeD ROLLS 
Gummed 
Ca adebenen 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT | so. CABINET co. 
53 Bennett st. *™ pradtord, Pa. 
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Full Pages for Overalls in 
Newspapers 


Neustadter Brothers, of San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Ore., manufacturers 
of shirts, overalls and outing garments, 
have started a newspaper campaign on 
their All-In-Won overall, beginning 
with full-page copy on july 1st in 
Seattle, Portland, Tacoma and Spokane. 
The advertising is being handled bv 
the Botsford Advertising Company, of 
Portland, Ore., which recently acquired 
the account. 


New Appointments on 
“Cosmopolitan” 

Stanley V. Gibson, formerly with the 
Butterick Trio, now represents Cosmo- 
politan in the Philadelphia and South- 
ern territories. succeeding J. J. Barnett, 
who resigned recently to join the 
Army. J. S. Flynn has been made 
assistant to the business manager of 
this magazine. 


Reader Must Now Infer 
“With Wine” 


According to a recent ruling of the 
Post fice Department, restaurants 
that advertise a table d’hote dinner 
with wine are advertising “intoxicating 
liquors” within the meaning of the law; 
publications containing such advertise- 
ments are not mailable to prohibited 
territories. 


Agency’s New Name 


The Richard S. Rauh Co. is the new 
name of the former Rauh & Rosenthal 
Agency of Pitshurgh. Richard S. Rauh 
is president; William Cohen, nroduc- 
tion director; Walter Reuter, director 
of sales department, and Joseph Wil- 
liams art director. 


Advertising Manager for Oak 
Park Publisher 


The Donaldson. Publishing Company. 
Oak Park, Ill., has appointed Edward 
H. Harris advertising manager. This 
company publishes Oak Leaves, Forest 
Leaves and the Austinite. 


YOUR OWN PRINTING Derr. 


without overhead. That’s the kind of 
service we give to several of the really 
great corporations. Don’t YOU want the 
sort of efficiency they HAVE? No cost 
but the printing done. 

Let us send or show you samples. 


GIBBS & VAN VLECK, Inc. 


MODERN PRINTERS 
241-245 West 37th St., New York 
Te.epHone Greeey 1346-1347 




















Automobile Dealers Form Na- 


tional Association 

The National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association was organized recently 
in Chicago. The new association pro- 
vides dealer representation in a field 
already occupied by the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce for 
manufacturers, the Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers for the designers, and 
the American Automobile Association 
for automobile owners. The purpose 
of the association is to promote the gen- 
eral interests of automobile dealers and 
to bring about greater co-operation be- 
tween all factors involved in the mer- 
chandising of automobiles. 

A spirited fight took place before it 
was finally decided that garage pro- 
Prietors and accessory dealers were not 
eligible and that membership should be 
restricted to bona fide dealers and dis- 
tributors of automobiles and managers 
of factory branches. 

The most important step taken by 
the newly formed association was the 
planning of a campaign against cer- 
tain features of the pending war rev- 
enue bill. The bill is planned to tax 
motor-cars approximately one per cent 
of their value, allowing ten per cent off 
the cost price for poe year’s deprecia- 
tion. It is the aim of the association 
to effect a change of from ten to twenty 
ner cent in the rating of depreciation. 
Delegates from eighty-five local dealer 
organizations, representing 10,000 deal- 
ers from thirty States, attended the 
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dealers will be eligible to membership. 

Headquarters of the association, with 
a general manager, will be maintained 
in Chicago. 





Help for Piano Trade—And 
Other Trades, Too 


In the issue of July 12 of that ex- 
cellent publication, Printers’ Ink, 
there is an article upon conventions 
that should be read by all who belong 
to the associations in the piano indus- 
tries. This article is by Charles W. 
Hoyt, and the heading reads, “Making 
the Sales Convention Yield Profit for 
the Year After—What to Do and Why 
to Do It.” If the piano men who have 
to do with the conventions of the piano 
industries, or who have conventions of 
their own, whether manufacturer or 
dealer, wherein the organizations are 
brought together to discuss ways and 
means for the betterment of business 
results, would give this article a careful 
reading, it will present ideas that will 
be of great benefit to our present some- 
what ambiguous combination gf units 
styled associations and which meet an- 
nually under the guise of a convention. 
Printers’ Ink publishes many valuable 
articles, but this one, to the piano 
trade, at least at this present time, is 
of unusual value. Every piano man 
should get a copy of Printers’ INK of 
July 12, and read this article and apply 
it to conditions as they. exist regard- 








organization of the association. It was ing the piano associations.—Musical 
announced that about 30,000 automobile Courier. 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE  Schoolmaster wonders 

how many of his class no- 
ticed, the other day, a change in 
the number of the volume of 
Printers’ Ink, from “XCIX” to 
“C”? Ninety-nine volumes com- 
pleted, and the hundredth well 
started! Much water has run un- 
der the bridge, as the saying is, 
during the period of time that the 
Little Schoolmaster has been mak- 
ing his more than twelve hundred 
and eighty appearances in his ca- 
pacity (self-nominated but none 
the less real, he hopes) of guide, 
counsellor and friend to advertis- 
ing men. Great changes have ta- 
ken place in the industry during 
the lifetime of the publication. 
There are men prominent in the 
advertising field to-day who were 
not born when the Schoolmaster 
first began his peregrinations. 

* * * 


When number one of volume 
one was published, the first pneu- 
matic tube for carrying copy in 
a newspaper office had just been 
installed, and it was described in 
detail in that issue. The same 
number recorded the fact that an 
invention was being worked out to 
set type mechanically, merely by 
pressing the keys of a device like 
a typewriter. Whether the type- 
writer itself, and that other novel 
toy, the phonograph, would do 
away with the honest quill pen 
was debated. An ingenious in- 
ventor had a scheme for elimina- 
ting typesetting altogether by hav- 
ing the copy for publication care- 
fully typewritten, the manuscript 
then photographed, and the print- 
ing done from cuts of these pic- 
tures. On the other hand, the 
wood engravers were protesting 
that the new mechanical means of 
reproducing illustrations would 
ruin their industry. 

* * * 

In addition to recording these 
interesting developments, the first 
issue of Printers’ INK made its 
modest bow to the reader by de- 
claring it intended to be “a class 


journal for the use, information, 
10 


and entertainment of printers, pub- 
lishers, and general advertisers. 
We purpose,” it said, “that each 
number shall contain a serviceable 
and interesting variety of original 
and selected matter pertinent to 
the character and objects of the 
publication.” In the same editorial 
appeared for the first time the 
phrase “A journal for advertis- 
ers,” and the “serious hope that 
this first issue of Printers’ INK 
shall prove its worst.” 

It would be interesting to know 
how many of our subscribers pos- 
sess complete sets of bound vol- 
umes from the first issue to the 
present time. The Schoolmaster 
knows of three such sets kept in 
active use for reference in three 
busy advertising offices. Are there 
any others? 

* * * 

While we are on the subject, it 
may be worth remarking that an 
acquaintance with Printers’ INK 
has been the first introduction to 
advertising for a good many men 
who have subsequently achieved 
considerable reputation in the 
field. More than twenty years ago, 
for example, a young man went 
to an advertising agent in an 
Australian city for advice as to 
“how he could get into the adver- 
tising business.” “Send to New 
York City, U. S. A., for a maga- 
zine called Printers’ INxk,” ad- 
vised the agent. The young man 
did so, and “broke into advertis- 
ing” so successfully that not many 
years later he was made advertis- 
ing manager of the great London 
Times—the “Thunderer.” The late 
Thomas Balmer, approached by a 
young man with a similar ques- 
tion, gave him several copies of 
the publication, and later aided 
him in getting a complete set of 
bound volumes. The young man 
in question is to-day Eastern ad- 
vertising manager for a powerful 
publishing house. Even the hero- 
of a recent novel—Sinclair 


ine 

Lewis’s “The Job’—slips and 
flounders in her business career 
until, two-thirds of the way 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners o 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the Worl 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers ‘a may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 





























D.L-WARD COMPANY 


28 South 6St. Philadelphia 
“If its paper-we sell1t” 


REPRESENTING S.D.WARREN & CO. 
TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 
AND OTHER PROMINENT BOOK AND 
BOND ACCOUNTS. SAMPLE SHEETS 
OR DUMMIES FROM YOUR. SPECIFI 
CATIONS CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


















OUR MESSAGE— 
We are manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of Good Printing. We do 
it well—we do it quickly—we do 
it in any quantity—AND our cost 

factors are reasonable. 


Mason Printing Corporation 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


If it’s Advertising “1s Heegstra 
H. Walton HEEGSTRA Incorporated, 25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Popular Mechanics Magazine 
is for saleon more news stands 
in the United States and Can- 
ada than any other Magazine 


Total News Stands - - 39,818 
Popular Mechanics sold by,34,859 


































LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium circulating in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62, 000-98 % 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8500 
increase in mail subscription for last six 


months. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Many of America’s prominent ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies and 
others requiring high class work use 


HARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Printers of “*PRINTERS’ INkK"’ 






















German Families are Large 


and 1 families are large consumers. 
mag ty ne OT pg of goods consumed 

the or more German families 
tet you — 4 advertising with us. Py 
35c. flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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, through the book, she subscribes 


| to Printers’ INK. From that mo- 


ment her rise is rapid, and though 
Mr. Lewis does not put two and 
two together, the Schoolmaster 
can see with half an eye why it 
was so! 

+ * 

Before closing the subject, it is 
perhaps worth while to note the 
increasing number of writers of 
business books who turn to the 
pages of this publication as a 
storehouse of information. Prof. 
Paul T. Cherington’s “Advertising 
as a Business Force,” of course, 
quotes from Printers’ INK on al- 


| most every page, as does his 
| “Advertising Book” of 1916. (In 
| fact a lecturer on advertising once 
| confused the relationship and 











averred to his class that Printers’ 
INK is rewritten each year from 
Professor Cherington’s pages!) 
Still more lately, Prof. Melvin T. 
Copeland, also of Harvard, has 
published Volume III of the Uni- 
versity’s “Business Studies,” a big 
and useful book on “Business 
Statistics,” which quotes verbatim 
more than a dozen articles from 
our pages. —And so it goes! 
* * * 


Volume C of Printers’ INK 
finds advertising occupying the 
position of an accepted, dignified 
industry, of unquestioned stand- 
ing in the business community. 
Its present high status is due to 
the hard work of many men in 
recent years toward clarified 
standards of honesty, toward in- 
creased efficiency of operation, and 
the elimination of that element of 
hazard which formerly resulted 
from a lack of exact knowledge 
of conditions. There is, however, 
much work still to be done; and 
the Schoolmaster wonders what 
sort of summary he will be able 
to set forth when he records the 
advent of Volume CC. One 
man’s guess is as good as anoth- 
er’s; he invites his readers to share 
in the conjecture! 

* * & 


What strange bedfellows occa- 
sionally get mixed up in the 
advertising pages of a_publica- 
tion! In running through a trade 
journal a few minutes ago the 
Schoolmaster came across a piece 









































of copy in which the advertiser 
screamed out: 

“No more newspaper adver- 
tising. No more street-car cards. 
No more window display, mail- 
ing inserts or display cards. No 
more big printing, art and en- 
graving bills. Two salesmen at 
the most. Possibly one. No more 
big selling salaries and expense 
accounts. THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS’ SAVED AND 
EVERY PENNY GOES INTO 
QUALITY.” 

That appeared on page twelve. 
Glancing across to page thirteen 
we find an advertisement of the 
United States Playing Card Com- 
pany in which the reader is told 
“National advertising plus su- 
preme quality makes these the best- 
selling playing cards in the world.” 
The company then goes on to tell 
what advertising has done to 
create business for its products. 

Which of those two advertise- 
ments, do you think, is likely to 
make the best impression on the 
dealer? One offers quality but 
no selling help. The others offers 
quality and then on top of that 
the most active co-operation in 
interesting the consumer. 

The second advertisement sounds 
like an answer to the first and a 
very effective one at that. Does 
the juxtaposition of «these con- 
trasting pieces of copy reveal the 
fine Italian hand of the make-up 
man? The retailer in reading the 
first cannot help but think that if 
quality is a sufficient recommena- 
tion and if it is such a powerful 
selling force that it can make its 
way unaided through all the de- 
vious channels of merchandising, 
why in the name of the great 
jewel, Consistency, should it be 
necessary for the concern to ad- 
vertise that it does not advertise? 





Chicago Baking Company Ex- | 


tends Operations 


The Schulze Baking Company, of 
Chicago, capitalized at $5,000,000, has 
purchased the Grand Rapids Bread 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich. This 
purchase makes a chain of nine baking 
plants under the company’s control. 
Four plants are in Chicago, while 
others are located in Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Omaha and Peoria, IIL 
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Filing Devices and 
Office Systems 


A complete line of wood and 
steel filing equipment for sales 
and advertising departments; 
also complete systems, laid out 
without charge by our system 
service men. 

Cut files, tack-map systems, drawing 
files, Efficiency Desks, follow-up sys- 
tems, wood and steel filing devices, 
safes, steel shelving, etc. Ask us. 


YAWMAN-~*> FRBE MFG.(. 
744 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Branches or Agents im the Princival 
CAN INTENSIFY YOUR 
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ADVERTISING IN THE 
SOUTHWEST.’ A 
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PETERSON 
& DEAN 


GRAND RAPIDS 


MICHIGAN 


ADVERTISING AGENTS 





It is easy to spend the appropria- 
tion, but to invest it with profit to 
the advertiser requires merchandis- 
ing judgment. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Artist wanted by advertising agency. 
One who can letter unusually well, lay 
out and design original booklets and 
general advertising. Call with samples, 
Room 808, 303 Fifth Avenue. 


We want a young man who can write 
copy and do other agency detail work. 
This is a real job for a real man. The 
job can be what you make it. Initiative 
is what counts. Address Box 665, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Will start an honest, reliable, printing 
salesman who has a good following, in 
his own business. Will supply office, 
telephone, stenographer, messengers, and 
necessary finances to a reliable man. 
Address Box 681, care Printers’ Ink. 


Artists Wanted 


A real illustrator, also a designer and 
layout man; both must be A-1 men for 
work in studio of national reputation. 
All corresp ondence confidential. Box 
674, care Printers’ INK. 


$1500.00 will secure salaried position 
and interest in substantial weekly pub- 











lication. Vourty signed advertising con- 
tracts net over $200 weekly. Can double 
business. Investment considered loan 


—returned in six months. Young man 
preferred. Box 666, care Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT TO PROMOTION MAN- 
AGER on leading magazine. Must be 
young man with experience in handling 
printers and engravers; good education 
and address; ability to lay out_printing 
and write copy is desired. Excellent 
opportunity for one who chooses this 
line of work to any other and can de- 
eg rapidly. Box 685, care Printers’ 
In 








Large modern Bread Factory, middle 
western city, wants capable sales execu- 
tive to plan Trade Promotion work and 


conduct advertising. Snappy young 
man. who can handle large force of 
bread salesmen, give logical ginger 


talks, and if necessary, thoroughly work 
trade himself in weak distribution cen- 
ters. State age, experience and salary 
and send photograph with first letter. 
All replies confidential. Box 656, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to An Executive 
An assistant to an executive with a 
concern marketing its products all over 
the world, must be over 30 years of 
age, aggressive, a man with ideas, a 
good correspondent, a convincing talker, 
one who has a faculty for interesting 
and holding the attention of an audi- 
ence. Knowledge of marketing is also 
an important feature. 

Exceptional opportunity for advance- 
ment. Make your reply detailed as to 
age, as to experience, present employ- 
ment, salary, reason for desiring a 
change, __ etc. Strictly confidential. 





Box 672, care Printers’ INx. 








Copy writer wanted by advertising 
agency handling a number of technical 
accounts. Must be able to write good, 


convincing copy and arrange own lay- 


outs. Send samples of work and state 
salary wanted. Box 671, care Printers’ 
Ink. 





Opportunity for a young man _ in the 
advertising department of New England 
Manufacturing Co. Must have some 
knowledge of advertising and ability to 
handle large amount of detail work. 
Small salary to start but an excellent 
chance for advancement. Box 668, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Young man (Gentile) as as- 
sistant order clerk by general advertis- 
ing agency in New York City. Must 
have advertising inclinations, ability to 
operate typewriter and considerable apt- 
ness for matters of detail. Send full 
particulars, such as age, experience, past 
and present connections, and salary ex- 
pected. Address Box 669, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A REAL copy writer who 
thinks of advertising as salesmanship 
and not bunk. One who digs below the 
surface, who is willing to learn. and 
who can ultimately take charge of live 
department. State age, experience, 
references, salary expected, submit 
samples and show by your letter you 
are the man we want. Box 673, care 
PRINTERS’ INK. 











Wanted—Assistant to Advertising Man- 
ager of large, progressive Department 
Store. Good position with real future, 
for a man with real experience, imag- 
ination, energy, and the ability to ex- 
press himself in clear, forceful, good 
English. Applications held confidential 
if desired. Address Ernest S. Jaros, 
Advertising Manager, The F. R. 
Lazarus & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED—Editor’s _ Assistant. 
Must be Expert Proofreader, with 
first-class education. Book and 
Magazine work. Adaptable man 
preferred. Give full particulars; 
state age, and salary required. 
Address: The Roycrofters, East 
Aurora, N. Y. 


MI SCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE- —Elliott addressing ma- 
chine, motor driven, with all latest 
attachments, used only a few months, 
also 95 trays. Wm. R. Gregory Co., 
1642 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 


A New York newspaper wants — lively 
features and special, articles of the war, 
stories of personal experiences, letters 
from the front, etc. Manuscripts will 
be returned if not used. Address 
Editor, Penn Terminal, Box, 500, New 
York City. 



































IDEAS. 


Study the best selling and 


advertising ideas in America. e clip 
newspaper ads—your line—all_princi- 
pal cities. Cost small. SYS- 


BOYD 
TEM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Former Head of Adv. Agency, 
age 36, wants man’s-size job. v. 
manager or with agency. Fifteen years’ 
experience planning, preparing and di- 
recting magazine, newspaper and mail 
ene. Box 686, care Printers’ 











Aggressive Advertising & Sales Executive 


Seasoned man with commercial _in- 
stinct, accustomed to responsibility, 
good sales correspondent, able to take 
initiative; splendid record. Box 676, 
care Printers’ INK. 


Spare Time on Musical Instruments 
Adv. Mgr., experienced with national 
jobber-retailer of pianos, Edison phono- 
graphs and musical small goods, has 
spare time for one or two retail ac- 
counts in New York, Philadelphia or 
vicinity. Box 682, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A BUSY JOB. Woman, 
ten years with leading publishers. 
Copy, writing, circularizing campaigns, 
compiling mailing lists, originating book- 
lets, postcards, etc. Bookkeeper, sten- 
ographer. University course. _ Boston 
or New York City. Box 670, 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN AND 
ABLE EXECUTIVE 

with notably successful record in highly 
competitive field. My work for the last 
fifteen years has included selling, adver- 
tising, purchasing, credits, and the di- 
rection of the executive end of a lead- 
ing New York concern. Age 35, college 
trained, married, exempt from military 
service. Box 683, care Printers’ Ink. 














A graduate of the. Page-Davis School 
of Advertising, who has shown ability 
in writing ads, follow-up letters, etc., de- 
sires a position in an advertising de- 
partment. Ten years’ experience writ- 
ing extended newspaper reports and at- 
tending to correspondence. Good pub- 
lic speaker, fine pianist, thorough knowl- 





edge of music and pianos. Broad ex- 
perience with the public. Salary sec- 
ondary consideration. Address Box 
680, care Printers’ Ink. 

Plan and 


Copy Man 


Now earning $3,000 a _ year. 
Newspaper and trade paper edi- 
torial experience; formerly cop 
chief in one of largest wall. 
order houses. Now planning, lay- 
ing out and writing direct adver- 
tising folders, farm and_ trade 
paper copy, dealer literature, etc., 
for prominent national adver- 
tiser. Reason for change in per- 


son. American; college man; 32 
ears old; married. Box 675, care 
RINTERS INK. 
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INVESTIGATE THIS! 
Young military exempt, well grounded in 
advertising theory, a valuable junior 
with some months’ publicity experience, 
best references, wants chance to make 





good: Box 679, care Printers’ Ink. 
BRIGHT ADVERTISING MEN who 
have had_ successful experience with 


MERCANTILE and MANUFACTUR- 
ING concerns are among our clients. 
If you have an opening, give us your 
requirements and let us send records. 
No charge is made to _ employers. 
FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, Inc. (estab- 
lished 1898), Third National Bank 
Building, Springfield, Mass. 


ASSISTANT 

Large practical experience; can lay out 
catalogues, look after printing, etc. 
Have been proof-reader, worked on web 
and flat-bed presses, understand color 
work, etc. Understand every process in 
book-binding, and in last position had 
charge of folding machine dept. of 
N. Y. bindery. Write good copy. Grad- 
uate of evening high school. Age 23. 
Exempt from draft. 

I am not looking for a “cinch” nor 
do I want a job as consulting expert. 
I’ll work 16 hours each day if necessary 
for the man who can offer me a job 
with plenty of work and _ responsibility. 
Box 678, care Printers’ Ink. 


-_ 














Advertising 
Mail Order 
Printing 
Publishing 


The advertiser, an acknowledged 
expert in all of the above lines, 
seeks a connection with a progress- 
ive concern where he can utilize his 
knowledge. 


Has had wide experience in the pub- 
lishing line, book and _ periodical, 
here and in Europe, as manufac- 
turer of publications, executive and 
general manager. 


Was for some years connected with 
one of the largest general mail- 
order houses as advertising man- 
ager. An expert on sales promo- 
tion work and catalogue building 
and general advertising literature. 


Also was an officer and manager of 
sales of a large printing establish- 
ment doing high-class catalogues and 
publications. 


An expert knowledge of typogra- 
phy, paper, art, engraving and print- 
ing. Has had the management and 
control of large forces of help, male 
and female. 


An executive and manager of ex- 
ceptional ability. 


Age 37; Christian; American; mar- 
ried. Box 677, care Printers’ Ink. 
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I, e Scribner circulation ts 
made up of a group of read-. 
ers automatically selected 
by the tone of the magazine. 
Reader confidence 1s what 
makes Scribner’s of value 
LO YOU. Here is the evidence: 



















AMERICAN manyen PLOUR MILL 


AL $TOCK 
$680,000 00 
TOU OING WORMS SEVEN MC Ae 


Cuunslerihy May 24, 1917. 


Mies Marthe Hill, 

School and College Service, 
Scribner's Magazine, 

5th Avenue Bt 48th St., 
New York City. 


Dear Madam: 


In snswer to yours of the 6th, I em eine 
to tell you that I have now visited Todd Seminary end 
{ em very much pleesed with it. It is much nesrer the 
kind ef school that [ will went for my boy then I hoped 
to get here in the West. 


t sm sending him on to the Todd — 
Camp, which 18 known ee Comp Tosebo, end if he gets 
on @]1 right there, I will then enter him in the Seminery 
i'n September. 


I thenk you very much for referring me 
to Todd Seminary, 


Yours very respectfully” ~ 
ia 
LPL: LCB : peut , 
Q 
a 





S This is the time to advertise, because advertising is a promoter of business. 
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Follow The Leaders! 


The biggest advertiser in every line of 
business, tabulated below, used more ad- 
vertising during 1916 in THE CHICAGO 


TRIBUNE than in any other Chicago 
paper. They are: 
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Department Store: Marshall Field & Co. 
Automobile: Chalmers Motor Co. 
Amusement: Jones, Linick & Schaefer. 
Women’s Clothing: Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Corsets: Gossard Corset Co. 

Underwear: B. V. D. Co. 

Children’s Wear: A. Starr Best. 

Office Appliances: Dictaphone Co. 

Paints, Varnishes and Wall Paper: Alfred Peats Co. 
Printing and Stationery: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Publishers: Cambridge University Press. 
Musical: Lyon & Healy. 

Financial: Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 
Real Estate: Frederick H. Bartlett & Co. 
Furniture: Alexander H. Revell & Co. 
Tobacco: Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Trunks and Bags: Hartmann Trunk Co. 


Follow the leaders and use 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
Send for ‘“‘Analysis of Chicago Newspaper Advertising for 1916.” 





ile 


